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Memorrs of the Lire of Mr. Attan Ramsay: With a 
fine Portrait of that celebrated Poet, 


| 2 gegen gratifying it may be 
to obtain fome account of an 
author, whofe works have attracted 
admiration and acquired celebrity, 
we find it often diiicult to extend our 
enquiries much beyond a certain pe- 
riod of the prefent century. Before 
the appearance of thofe regular pe- 
riodical publications, which allow no 
man of merit to ‘efeape the world 
unnoticed,’ any information to be ob- 
tained is exceedingly fcanty. Of this, 
the object of the prefent article is a 
remarkable inftance. No poem was 
ever fo popular in the kingdom of 
Scotland as the Gentle Shepherd ; 
yet of the author we have found it al- 
mott impoflible to leara thofe few par- 
ticulars whichy without going into the 
Bofwellian niceties of biography, it 
would be very agreeable to know. 

Allan Ramfay was bor about the 
year 1686. It is generally agreed 
that he followed the bufinefs of a bar- 
ber in Edinburgh, a fituation which 
in thofe days may be believed to be 
of the loweft. His. ta‘te in poetry, 
however, has juftly raifed him to a 
degree of fame that may, in fome 
meafure, be confidered -as a recom- 
pence for the frowns of fortune. His 
fongs are in confiderable efteem 5 but, 
in the common collections, being 
mixed with other produétions, it 1s 
not eafy to afcertain what are really 
his produétions. Mr. Baker attributes 
to him the Nuptials, a mafque, print- 
ed in 1723; but his fame refts chiefly 
upon the paftoral comedy of Patie and 
Roger, or the Gentle Shepherd. 

Of all poets in the Scottifh dialect, 
fays a critic, the beft and greatett, 
beyond ail comparifon, is Allan Ram- 
fay. He appears to have ftudied Dry- 
den’s ftyle wit's much attention, fince 
his verfes flow with the moft pleafing 
volubility. His provincial phrates are 
few, when compared with thofe of 
fome of his imitators, and he has fe- 
lefted them with fuch happy dexterity, 

VoL, xcvil, 


that they are almoft equally familiar 
in every part of the kingdom. But 
this is only a fecondary part of his 
praife. A vein of folid good fenfe, 
a nice difcrimination of charaéter, a 
nervous clegance, and a pathetic fim- 
plicity of expredlion; in a word, the 
genuine language of nature, of paffion, 
and of poetry, place his paftoral co- 
medy almoft beyond our praife. It has 
been faid, that Ramfay did not write 
this poem ; and when that ftory was 
no longer tenable, it has been loudly 
affirmed, that at leaft a great part of 
it Was written by fomebody elfe, and 
the whole corrected by gentlemen who 
were the author’s patrons. But all 
this is little better than conjecture ; 
Ramfay had no patrons; he might 
have had officious friends, who might 
indulge their own vanity by altering 
or fupplying a line; but Ramfay died 
a bankrupt, and it does not therefore 
appear that he efcaped the fate of 
other geniufes who. have been coun- 
tenanced by patrons without gene- 
rofity. 

What his literary acquirements 
were, it is difficult to afcertain. He 
was, however, the firft who eftablifh- 
ed a circulating library in Scotland, 
and having then relinquifhed his for- 
mer bufinefs, it may be fuppofed tha 
a genius like his would not be con- 
fined to the mechanical fervices of a 
library keeper. 

The time of his death is fo varioufly 
related, that we find the dates differ fo 
widely as 1753 and 1743; the latter 
appears to us the mot probable. One 
of his family, Allan Ramfay, eq. his 
fon, the celebrated painter, died 2 
few years ago, on his return fiom the 
Continent. He Was principal portrait- 
painter to their majelties. By nis 
death, the polite and literary world 
fufiained an irreparable lofs, as few 
men exceeded him in corredinefs of 
tafe, brilliancy of wit, or foundnefs 
of — His writings bear 
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the ftamp of all thefe excellencies, and 
his merit as an artift has been long 
acknowledged. 
The following letter was written 
by the paftoral poet to Mr. John 
 Smibert, a portrait- painter, who left 
England with dean Berkely, to fettle 
in Bermudas. It is dzted Edinburgh, 
May 10, 1736, 


« My dear old friend, 

€ Your health and happinefs are 
ever ane addition to my fatisfaction. 
God make your life ever eafy and 
pleafant—half a century of years have 
now row’d o’er my fow, that begins 
now to be jyari; yet, thanks to my 
author, I eat, drink, and fleep as 
found as [ did twenty years /jxe (ago) 
yes, Elaugh heartily too, and Gnd as 
many fubjeéts to employ that faculty 
upon as-ever; fools, fops and knaves 
grow as rank as formerly, yet here 
and there are to be found good and 
worthy men, who are ave honour to 
hwnaae life. We have {mall hopes of 
fecing you again in our old world; 
shen let us be virtuous and hope to 
meet in heaven. My good auld wife 
is {lilt my bed fellow; my fon Allan 
has beer purfuing your fcience fince 
he was a dozen years au/d—was with 
Mr. Hyflidg, at London, for fome 
time, about two years ago; has been 
fince at home painting here like a 
Raphael —fets out for the feat of the 
bealt, beyond the Alps, within. a 
month hence—to be away about two 
years. 1’m f-veer (loth) to part with 
him, but caza2 ttem the current, 
which flows from the advice of his 
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perrens and his own inclinations—TF 
ave three daushters, one of feven- 
teen, one of fixteen, and one of twelve 
years old, and no rewayled dragle a- 
mong them, all fine girls. ‘Thefe 
fix or feven years paft I have not 
written a line of poetry. Te’en gave 
over in good time, before the cool- 
nefs of fancy, that attends advanced: 
years, fhould make me rifk the repu- 
tation | had acquired. 


© Frae twenty-five to five and forty 
My mule was neither /weer nor dorty 5 
My Pegafus aad break his tether, 
E’en at the Lagging of a feather. 
And throw ideas {cour like drift, 
Streaking his wings up to the litt 5 
Then, then my /auz? was in a low; 
That gart my numbers fafely row + 
But e/d and judgment gia to fay, 
Let be you fangs, and learn to pray. 

" Eam,, fir, your friend and fervant, 

ALLAN Ramsay.’ 


Few works have undergone publi- 
cation more frequently than the Gen- 
tle Shepherd. It is alfo very popu- 
lar on the Scotch ftage, but there, ae 
well as on the English ftage, where it 
appeared in 1791, it is almoit im- 
podible to colle& a fet of performers 
capable of doing juftice to the lan- 
guage; and in England it has been 
found as difficult to collec an audi- 
ence capable of-underlianding it when 
properly fpoken. For thefe reafons 
the chief pleafure it affords has been 
in the clofet, and that reader has lit 
tle tafle, and lefs knowledge of poe- 
try, who does not relilh its fimple 
beauties. 


Human NATURE: 


« What a piece of work is man! How noble in reafon! how infinite in fa- 
culties ! in form, and moving, how exprefs and admirable! in action, how 
hike an angel! in apprehenfion, how like a God! the beauty of the world, 


the paragon of animals !’ 


Lruevucn it be impoffible to 
contemplate the various facul- 
ties of man without the moti profound 
admiration, and without being fenii- 
bie of his vatt fuperiority over all 
sacs created beings that we are ace 


SuHaxs. Hamier, AII. Sec. 2. 


quainted with, yet it has become 
lately, (it is not eafy to fay why) a 
kind of fathion to depreciate the dig- 
nity of his nature, and, as it were, 
to transfer the errors of the indivi- 
dual to the fpccics, If this were no 
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otherwife wrong, it is at leaft a breach 
of confiftency; for, in no inftance, but 
this, do we allow ourfelves to judge of 
the goodnefs of any thing, unlefs from 
contemplating it in its moft perfect 
fiate. We do not judge of the ex- 
cellence of any fpecies of animals, 
trees, or plants, but from their moft 
healthy, aclive, and thriving flate. 
We do not reject the advantages of the 
horfe, becaufe fome horfes are vicious 
and fome lame ; we do not forego the 
ufe of the oak, becaufe trees have 
been found to rot, nor of plants, be- 
caufe fome have grown up without 
flavour or juice, and others have wi- 
thered without coming to perfection. 
When we wifh to deliver our ‘opinion 
of the utility of any piece of mecha- 
nifm, or of any production of nature, 
it is the moft perfect of the kind only 
that we characterife ; and all the reft 
we pa{s by as forming no clafs, or as 
being exceptions to a general rule. 

It may feem remarkable, not to ap- 
ply the fame mode of reafoning to 
that which may be deemed the moft 
perfect work of the creation, even in 
the opinion of the Deity, who had no 
fooner created man, than he appoint- 
ed him Lord over all other beings; 
and that this title is not an empty une, 
appears from the progrefs of human 
genius, by which man has, in fact, 
acquired the mattery over all other 
animals, has laid earth and fea under 
contribution, and has even acquired 
no mean knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies ; enough, at leaft, to be fub- 
fervient to many of the moft ufeful 
purpofes of life. Why, therefore, 
thofe confiderations are overlooked, 
and many continue to entertain the 
mott degrading opinion of their ipe- 
cies, is very unaccountable; and the 
more fo, becaufe fuch an opinion con- 
tributes to make us diflatisied and un- 
happy, without the pro{pect of a re- 
medy: whereas, if we frequently in- 
dulge ourfelves in contemplation of 
the wonderful power of the faculties 
of man, we fhall always derive a fa- 
tisfation aad pride in our nature, 
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which, while it tends to make us 
happy, will, at the fame time, pre- 
ferve in us a firong fenfe of moral 
duty. We know well what it is to 
act becoming our rank in life; why 
fhould it be more a myttery to act be- 
coming our nature ? 

That there is a tendency in man to 
do evil, cannot indeed be denied ; for 
we perceive that he follows fuch a 
tendency in all caf-s, where the cul- 
tivation of his mind has been grofsly 
neglected, and where he has been 
brought up in an ignorance of all 
principle of a moral or religious kind, 
Hence it will follow, that knowledge 
and goodnefs are {ynonymous, and 
that the highett pofible degree of 
wickednefs is that of a man who com 
mits a crime, knowing it to be a 
crime. Yet, even here, this man’s 
ignorance, will be found to be as pre- 
dominant as his wickednefs; for as 
the purpofe of all knowledge is to 
inftruct us in the means of happinefs, 
he muft betray a deplorable degree of 
ignorance who commits a crime in 
order to be happy, and who thinks 
that he can be criminal and happy at 
the fame time. 

The perfection of human natare, 
however, may be illuftrated from va- 
rious circumitances which, perhaps by 
being familiar, have been overlook- 
ed, or at leait have not been brought 
to bear in favour of this argument. 
In the firft place, it is remarkable, 
that amid all the crimes commit- 
ted by mankind in various parts of 
the world, and in various degrees 
of atrocity, no man has even been 
found fo ingenious or fubtle as to de- 
fend a wicked action. How many 
thoufand murders have been com- 
mitted, yet no man has veutured to 
fay that to take away the Ife of our 
fellow-creature, without a juit reafon, 
is a proper action. And why? For 
this plain reafon, that it revolts a- 
gaint the opinion of mankind, and 
fuch a vindicator knows that he would 
be looked upon, not as a wicked, 
but a mad man, ‘That gratitude is 

Fftz2 
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@ virtue, and ingratitude a vice, is ac- 
knowledged throughout the world ; 
but man is the ouly avimal that is 
fully imprefied with fuch a noble idea. 
I fay, fully imprefied; for although 
inftances of gratitule may be men- 
tioned of fome other animals, yet the 
inftances are very few; and where 
they do occur, we are not able to tay 
what fhare fear and felf-prefervation 
has in them ; and we know, for cer- 
tain, that the gratitude of thofe ani- 
mals is momentary. 

The fact is, that of all the paffions 
and affections of our nature, and of 
all the ac'ions of our lives, the world 
approves Only of thofe that are good, 
that is, that are conformable to the 
mott generally received notions of 
moral good and gvil. it is on fuch 
actions only that the hiftorian dwells 
with pleafure ; and it is his defcrip- 
tion of fuch only that elevates the 
minds of his readers, and improves 
both the head and the heart. Hence 
I have fometimes been inclined to 
vindicate the bias which moit writers 
of biography difcover, to paint the 
fubject of their flory as perfect as pof- 
fible, to omit his crimes and to [often 
his errors, becaufe they confidered the 
chief end of biography to be the pro- 
motion of virtue by example. I do 
not, however, pretend to vindicate 
this ferioufly, becaufe truth has claims 
which no confideration ought to {u- 
percede; yet the cafe is in point, 
hecaufe it fhows our natural dilpofi- 
tion to dwell more upon what is 
proper, juil, and amiable, than upon 
what is improper, unjuit, and difguit- 
ing. 

it may be objeéted here, that hilto- 
rians differ very materially from one 
another, fome vindicating an aétion, 
as much as others vilify and degrade 
jt. But in anfwer, it may be re- 
marked, that men of equally» good 
diipofitions will view the fame action 
in different lights, from a difference 
jn the nature of their information re- 
fpecting it. Many circumiances in 
the hiory of this country, ‘or ex- 
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ample, have appeared to modern 
writers in a very different light from 
that in which they were reprefented 
by more ancient ones, from the accefs 
which we have lately had to important 
ftate-papers, letters, and other ma- 
terials cf private hiflory. But the 
differences of biftorians, in general, 
amount to no more than this, that fome 
have contracted a contatn degree of ad- 
miration fora great characier, aking, 
or a commancer, whofe actons they 
defire to place in the moit favourable 
light; while others purfue the fame 
character with all the feverity of ftern 
criticifm and unrelenting cenfure. Yet 
ftrip their relations of all their orna- 
ment and ingenious plaufibility, and 
you will find that vice nd wickednefs 
have no advocate in either. Let us 
take, for an example, the cale of 
Mary, queen of Scots, whofe merits 
aud demerits have engaged the ableft 
pens in this country in what, I con- 
fefs, has ever appeared to me a con- 
troverfy of very little moment. Mary 
is reprefented as having been guilty 
of incontenanee with David Rizzio, 
a mufician; of having been privy to 
the murder of her hufband, and of 
having afterward married the murder- 
er of that hufband. On the other 
hand, we are told, that fhe was in- 
nocent of any improper connexion 
with Rizzio, and ignorant of her huf- 
band’s murder, and her fubfequent 
marriage with Bothwell is very in- 
genioufly defended. Here is no doubt 
a very wide difference, but it is a 
difference only in point of fact; for 
the vincicators of Mary mutt not be 
confidered as vindicating her crimes, 
but her character. There is no doubt, 
on either fide, that i fhe were privy 
to the murder of her hufband, and 
afterward married his murderer, fhe 
was guilty of a crime beyond all vin- 
dicat:on or palliation. 

‘This diipotition to applaud what is 
good is an effential part of our na- 
ture. We mutt not look for examples 
of it in the voluptuous, the fenfual, 
the ambitious, and the covetous, for 
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they have thrown off part of their 
nature; but to judge of the matter, 
Jet us look among unadulterated minds, 
« This fingular feeling,’ fays an emi- 
nent author, ‘ may be termed the 
fimpathetic emozion of virtue, and re- 
fembles, in one refpeét, the well 
known appetites that lead to the pro- 
pagation and prefervation of the {pe- 
cies. ‘The appetites of unger, thirft, 
and of animal love, arife in the mind 
before they are dire&ted to any ob- 
je&t ; and in iio cafe whatever is the 
mind more folicitous for a proper ob- 
ject, than wien under the iniluence of 
any of thefe appetites. The feeling 
I have endeavoured co unfold, may 
well be termed the fympathnetic emo- 
tion of virtve; for % 1s raifd ina 
fpefator, or a re der, by virtuous 
actions of every kind, and Sy ao other 
fort. When we contemplate a viitu- 
“ous aflion, which fails uot to pro” pt 
our love for the author, our pio- 
penfity, at the fame time, to fuch 
actions, is fo much enlivened, as to 
become, for a ume, an actual emo- 
tion. But no man hath a propenfity 
to vice as fuch: on the contrary, a 
wicked deed difgufts him, and makes 
him abhor the author; and this ab- 
horrence is a ftrong antidote «gainft 
vice, as long as any impreflion re- 
mains of the wicked aétion. 

‘In a rough road, a halt to view a 
fine country is refrefhing ; and here a 
delightful profpect opens upon us. 
It is indeed wonderful to obferve what 
incitements there are to virtue in the 
human frame; juitice is perceived to 
be our duty; and it is guaried by 
natural punifhments, from which the 
guilty never efcape: to perform no- 
ble and generous actions, a warm 
fenfe of their dignity and fuperior ex- 
cellence is a moft efficacious incite- 
ment. And to leave virtue in no 
quarter uniupported, here is unfo ded 
an admirable contrivance, by which 
good example commands the heart, 
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and adds to-virtue the force of habit. 
We approve every virtuous action, 
and beftow our affe€tion upon the au- 
thor ; but if virtuous actions produced 
no other effect upon us, good exam- 
ple would not have great influence : 
the {ympathetic emotion under con- 
fideratio:: beftows upon good example 
the utmoit influence, by prompting to 
imitate what weadmire. This fingu- 
lar emotion will readily find an ob- 
je& to exert itfelf upon: and at any 
rate, it never exilts without producing 
fome effec; becaufe virtuous emo- 
tions of that fort, are in fome degree 
an exercife of viitue; they are a 
mental exercife at leat, if they ap- 
pear iot externally. And every ex- 
erciie Of virtue, internal and exter- 
nal, leads to habit; for a difpofition 
or propenfity of the mind, like alimb 
of the body, becomes ftronger by ex- 
ercife. Proper means, at the fame 
time, being ever at hand to raife this 
fympathetic emotion, its frequent rei- 
teration, may, in a good meafure, 
fupply the want of a more complete 
exerciile. Thus, by proper difcipline, 
every perion may acquire a fettled 
habit of virtue: intercourfe with men 
of worth, hiftories of generous and 
difintcrefted a€tions, and frequent me- 
ditation upon them, keep the fympa- 
thetic emotion in conftant exercife, 
which by degrees introduce a ha- 
bit, and confirms the authority of 
virtue : with reipeét to education in 
particular, what a {pacious and com- 
modious avenue to the heart of a 
young perfon is here opened !” 

‘The length of this quotation, which 
affords an able illuftration of my ar- 
gument, prevents me for the prefent 
from purfuing the fubjeét. In my 
next, I fhall offer fome farther re- 
marks on it, and endeavour to ac- 
count for the difrepute into which the 
dig.ity of human nature has fallen, 
in the opinion of fome men. 

A. L. 
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Curious Minutes from the Reports of the Boarn of AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 
Sir, 

The Board of Acrigulture, immediately on its Infiitution, appointed proper Per- 
Sons to furvey every County in the Kingdom. The Reports made to them by the 
refpedtive Surveyors have been printed, but not puldifoed. They are for. the 
profent circulated privately among the Gentlemen of landed Property, or agricul 
taral Abilities in the feveral Counties; but few Perfons, unlefs the Members of 
the Board, are in Poffeffion of a complete fet of them. By the Favour of one of 
thofe Gentlemen, I have obtai ed the ufe of a Set, from which I have made 
Several curious Minutes of Particulars, not generally known. At Jirft, I did 
this for my own Amufement, but it has occurred to me fince, that they would be 
acceptable to the Public in general, through the Medivm of your Magazine. I 
bave, therefore, fent you a few, and foall continue them, if they meet with 


jour Approbation. 


Beep FORD, 
Surveyed by Mr. Stowe. 


General State. 

F the 307,200 acres contained 
in this county, from the beft in- 
formation I have been able to obtain 
upon the fubject, it may be computed 
that 68,100 acres are inclofed mea- 
dow, pafture, and arable land; 
21,900 of woodland, and 2!7,200 of 
open or common fields, common mea- 

dows, commons, and wafte lands. 
Bees Wax and Honcy.—'The means 
of producing the greatelt pothble pro- 
fit that can be derived from foil, can- 
not be completely purfued, until the 
production of honey and wax is felly 
attended to. Upon a moderate cal- 
culation, in which I have been aflifted 
by Mr. Wildman of Holborn, a per- 
fon who has made this fpecies of profit 
his particular ftudy, for many years, 
every {quare mile in Great Britain, 
would produce in thofe articles, on 
an average 10ol. fterling in value, 
admitting that an increafe of product 
would reduce the price of thofe arti- 
cles. But fuch an increafe in the 
quantity of bees-wax, would confe- 
quently tend to render the importa- 
tion, not only of thofe articles, but of 
tallow, unnecefiary to the prefent ex- 
tent. ‘The value of thefe articles, on 


Lam, Sir, yours, 


Varro. 


this ftatement, far exceeds the idea of 
the moit ianguine friend to the prof- 
perity of the country. There are in 
England alone, 49,450 {quare miles, 
and in Scotland 27,794, in all 77,2443 
which at 100l. per {quare mile, would 
produce 7,724,400]. per annum. At 
only zol. per {quate mile, the produce 
would be 1,544,880l. This isan ob- 
je&t well worthy attending to, being 
in addition to every other profit de- 

rived from the foil. 

If we examine the various purpofes 
to which bees-wax is applied, it will, 
among others, be found to be ufed 
in various manufactures, in chirurgi- 
cal and veterinary healings, and va- 
rious family purpofes. It is an arti- 
cle, in which luxury would be at a 
ftand, unlefs it fuppliced the elegant 
and polite with light, to tread in al- 
mott all their noGturnal mazes ; it aids 
in the conftruction of drefs, and even 
the ladies apparel is impregnated with 
it. The medicinal ufes of honey are 
aniverfal: it is a luxury upon the 
table, and the beft of all fubilitates 
for butter and fugar; and when the 
finelt particles are extracted, the re- 
fufe being properly converted into 
wine, when it becomes ofa proper age 
and quite dry, is not inferior to the 
bett of foreign white wine. 

The Bee. —The advantages agricul- 
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~ fare would derive from multiplying 
this indufrious animal, are not few. 
By means of their induftrious purfuits, 
in roving from bloffom to bloffom, the 
chives, or male parts, with more ex- 
pedition and certainty, impregnate 
the pointels, which often, without 
fuch operation being expeditioufly for- 
warded by fuch means ‘(under a fuf- 
penfion in the want of air, or in con- 
fequence of violent rains) the feed is 
wafhed away before the intention of 
nature is performed, and the plants 
semain unfrvitfol. 


BerrsHIReE. 
By WitLtiaM PEARSE. 


Extent.—The inclofed lands, parks, 
and woods contain about 170,000 
acres. The common fields and downs, 
220,000. The forefts, waftes, and 
commons, 40,000. Roads $,977, in 
all 438,977- The population of the 
whole, exclufive of perfons occafion- 
ally refiding, is at leaft 115,000 fouls : 
of which 35,000 refide in the market 
towns. A great part of the above, 


as well as the remaining 80,000, I 
confider employed chiefly in agricul- 


ture; for although there are a few 

manufa‘tories eftablifhed in fome parts, 

the proportion of hands employed in 

them is fo very fmall, when the ag- 

gregate is regarded, that I withhold 
itinguifhing them. 

Markets and Fairs. — Berkhhire, 
with refpect to fituation of markets, is 
peculiarly fortunate. They are dif- 
tributed fo well, that a diftance of ten 
miles to a market, is difficult to .be 
found, Newbury, Reading, Abing- 
don, Wallingford and Windfor, have 
all the advantage of water-carriage to 
London, and the interior parts of the 
kingdom. The two former fend a 
prodigious quantity of flour to Lon- 
don ; and the others barley and malt, 
to a confiderable amount. IIfley has 
alfo, ot late, become a fheep market, 
of the firft importance, not only to 
Berkfhire, but its neighbouring coun- 
ties. Not Jefs than 20,000 fheep have 
fometimes becn fold in one market- 
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day: and it is computed, that the 
animal average is not under 250,000, 
compriiing lambs, tags, wethers, and 
ewes ; but they are chiefly lean theep, 
Newbury has, time out of mind, been 
jultly confidered a moft excellent corn 
market ; and ftill retains fome cu‘toms, 
that would be of great ufe were they 
obferved in all other markets. Here 
the grain is pitched in open market, 
and is ingenuoufly offered to the pub- 
lic, in fmall, as well as large quanti- 
ties: thus defeating, as much as pof- 
fible, the artifices of monopolizers ; 
and holding out to the induftrious 
lowly hand, the chief nourifher of his 
exiftence, at a fair market price. 
Another good cuftom is alfo obferved 
here; that the farmer, let him felt 
much, or little, has his money paid 
on delivery of the article, verifying 
the old obfervation on Newbury 
market, that, 


© The farmer may take back 
§ His money in hjs Lack.” 


Windfor Great Park.—The moft 
illuftrious character in the kingdom 
has recently fet an example, upon a 
great and extenfive {cale, for the par- 
pofe of effecting, in this particular 
diftriét, fuch defreable benefits, on 
which the comfort and happinefs of 
the community depends, as are well 
entitled to general attention, imita- 
tion, and adoption. 

The Great Park at Windfor, on 
the death of the late ranger, the duke 
of Cumberland, fome few years ago, 
reverted to his majeity, Ittheacon- 
filted of about 3,800 acres, of which 
about 200 acres were covered with 
water, 200 plantation, 300 meadow, 
and 200 in arable; the remainder in 
park. The arable land was ill feleét- 
ed and difpofed ; and inftead of lying 
compact, was fcattered.in pieces, a 
mile or two apart; fome of it was in 
fingle parcels, furrounded with high 
pales, feparating fine vallies, and con- 
cealing ground, of the moft beautiful 
fhape. The-greatett part of the park, 
was covered with high ant-hills, mofs, 
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fern, or ruthes, and abounded in bogs 
and {wamps, which, in many places, 
it was dangerous to crofs, There 
were abeut 3000 deer, in very bad 
healtn and condition, kept in it. In 
this liate, it fell into his majetiy’s 
hands. ‘lhe improvements which 
have been fince, and are now carry- 
ing On upon it, are of fo confp.cuous, 
and beneficial a tendency, that it can- 
not fail of producing the bett effects. 
It may be confidered, indeed, as a 
practical {chool, from which the moft 
rational, and praifeworthy leflons in 
agriculture, may be taken. 

The park is now reduced to 1800 
acres. ‘Line detached pieces of arable, 
which iaterfected, and concealed, fome 
of che fineit parts of it, are laid down 
and thro.n into it. The wet parts 
are rendered firm and found, by the 
Effex mode of under ground draining. 
‘The average depth of the drains is 
about twenty-fix inches, fix inches at 
top, and one at bottom; in fome 
places, woud is laid; but the greateft 
part being a ttrong colefive foil, is 
formed from the turf being inverted 
and rammed down, and the loofe foil 
thrown at top; which is, at a proper 
time, rolled over. Upward of 150 
miles of this kind of draining has 
been done in Windfor Great Park 
during the three laft winters. The 
rufhes are weakened and deftroyed, 
by draining and rolling ; the mofs, 
and fmall hillucks, extirpated by har- 
rowing; the large ant-hills cleared, 
by the fcarifier ; the fern weakened, 
by mowing ; the irregular banks le. 
velled; pits filled up; the vallies 
opened and finoothed ; the hills or- 
namented with new plantations ; and 
the {tiff lines of trees, the veftiges 
of former hedge-rows, judiciouily 
broken; by wuich means, great beau- 
ty is produced in ail parts ; and it is 
apparent, that the park, thus reduced, 
fupports the fame number of deer ‘it 
did before ; and that they are in much 
better health, aud condition. Such, 
without exaggeration, is the prefent 
ftate of the park. 

I 


CORNWALL. 
By Mr. Frazer. 


Mines.—All tin ores are brought 
into metal in the county, in blocks of 
from two hundred and three quarters, 
to three hundred and three quarters 
each, which are carried to the difter- 
ent coinages held at four ftated pe- 
riods in the year, and not faleable 
until there pafled and marked with 
the arms of -he Duchy, by the officers 
appointed for that purpofe under the 
prince of Wales, to whom there is a 
duty paid of four thillings per hundred 
weight, on all tin fo coined. The 
annual produce of tin for feven years, 
from 1786 to 1792, both inclufive, has 
been about 22,000 blocks, amount- 
ing nearly to rol. 10s. per block, ex- 
clutive of duties, in the whole afford- 
ing a produce of 330,cool. From 
the fiream ore is produced, what is 
generally called grain tin, amounting 
to five or fix hundred blocks per 
quarter, and fometimes more. The 
juperior price of this tin above the 
common tin at different times, has 
been from four to twelve Zer hundred 
weight. Native gold has been found 
in fome ftream works, and alfo, but 
more minutely, blended in fome mines 
of tin. 

The produce of the whole of the 
copper mines amounts to about 40,000 
tons of ore, yielding on an average 
about eleven three-fourths in the hun- 
dred, and confequently producing a- 
bout 4,700 tons of copper. ‘The 
greateft part of the copper ores are 
fent out of the county to be fmelted, 
and the price is very variable; but 
taking the ore at 81. fer ton, the pro- 
duce of the copper mines will amount 
annually to about 320,c00l. There 
are feveral old mines now unwrought, 
and which feem to carry a probability 
of being at fome future period renew- 
ed. But it is neceflary to obferve, 
that many of the prefent are become 
fo deep and expenfive, that they can- 
not be expected to continue many 


years; and that it is likely the acting 
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on thofe fuppofd worth being renew- 
ed, may not take place until the pre- 
fent deepeit and molt expenfive are 
given up. 

I found it difficult to arrive at any 
very accurate eftimate of the number 
of people employed in the mines of 
Cornwall. Some ftating the number 
of men as high as 22,000, others not 
more than eight or nine thoufand. In- 
cluding the itreamers, who are a dif- 
tinét body from the miners, the num- 
ber of men, women, and children, 
employed in raifing the ore, wafhing, 
itamping, and carrying it, amount to 
about 16,000: of thefe there are from 
12 to 14,000 men capable of bearing 
arms, who are as brave and hardy a 
race of men, and as much attached 
to the happy conilitution under which 
they live, and the illuftrious family 
on the Britifh throne, as any defcrip- 
tion of individuals in the kingdom. 

I have fiated the number of men 
capable of bearing arms in the mining 
diitri&t at 14,000. Thefe men have 
better wages than any other labourers 
inEngland. They marry young, and 
Ta a narrow flip 
of barren country, where the purpefes 
of agriculture would not employ above 
a few thouland people, the mines 
alone fupport a population of from 
between 50 and 60,co00, excluiive of 
the artizans, tradefmen, and mer- 
chants in the towns of St. Auftle, 
Truro, Penryn, Falmouth, &c. To 
this muft be added the number of fea- 
men carrying and recarrying the pro- 
duce of the mines, the coals, hemp, 
powder, timber, iron, tallow for mak- 
ing candles, grain, flour, and the 
various other {upplies to the mines, 
which altogether conititute the mining 
bufinefs a trade of great national im- 
portance. ‘The farmers alfo in this 
neiphbourbood, and the more fertile 
ditri¢ts to the eaflward, have thereby 
a ready market for their produce, in 
affording great encouragement to agri- 


have large families, 
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culture, the want of which woald be 
feverely felt, if in fo remote a country 
this demand was to be taken away by 
any fudden reverfe in the profperity 
of mining. 

It has been remarked to me, by 2 
gentleman of much ci/cernment, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the coun- 
ty, as well as with molt parts of Eng- 
land, ¢ that there are more men who 
poflels fortunes {prung from the mires, 
of jive, and from that to twenty thou- 
fand pounds, than there are in any 
other county in England, excepting 
the metropolis, and 1s vicinity, and 
there are jome inilances of individuals 
acquiring from fifty to two hundred 
thoufand pounds from the mines, and 
by a fortunate courte of trade. 

With all thefe advantages derived 
from the mines, by adding to the 
force‘and wealth of the nation, it is a 
problem, with regard to the folution 
of which I found various opinions, 
whether, upon the whole, the pro- 
duce of the mines pay for the capital 
flock, and labour expended upon 
them. In general the mining buti- 
nefs is confidered as a lottery, 1 
which there are more blanks than 
prizes; but thefe prizes fometimes 
are fo very high, that they excite 
people to adventure, without making 
any very accurate calculation of the 
probability of lofs. ‘Lhe highett prize 
{ have heard of, was that of Huel 
Virgin in Gwenap. In the firit fort- 
night’s working, it threw up copper 
which fold for 537 col. in the next 
three weeks and two days, as much 
copper as fold for 9,600l. To raife 
the firft mentioned quantity, the ad- 
venturers expended no more than one 
hundred pounds ; 3 toraile the fecond, a 
trifle more, in proportion to the 
quantity. This mine has been con- 
tinued to be worked, with great pro- 
fits to the land-owner and adventurers, 
for more than thirty years. 

{ Vo be continued. ] 
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An Account of Madame Du Barre, Miftrefi of Louis XV. 


i ee memoirs of the life of a 
French courtezan, would be ill 
deferving of notice, were they to con- 
fit merely of a detail of fuccefsful in- 
trigues; butin the life of madame du 
Barré we have it ftrongly exemplified, 
that vice and intrigue, however fuc- 
cefsful for a time, lead to infamy and 
difgrace, and that retribution fome- 
times takes place even in this world, 
long after the wickednefs, which de- 
ferved punifhment, appeared to be 
rot. 

Madame dua Barré was fond of be 
hought defcended from an anci- 
nobic family in Ireland, fome of 
whom fled to France, during the 
troubles in that ifland ; and this re- 
port was induftrioully propagated by 
her creatures; but the truth is, her 
defcent, and even her birth, are too 
obfcure to be traced with any cer- 
tainty, and no‘noble family in Ireland, 

or clfewhere, ever contended for the 
honour of her alliance, even when fhe 
enjoyed the plenitude of her power. 





Tt is notorious, that, from the earlieft 
age of womanhood, which is attained 
very young in France, fhe was known 


in Paris under the denomination of 
‘une fille d de jc oye,’ a girl of the town; 
| he following bon mot of the 
rt d’iinguin, it may be fuppofed 
in a very humble ftation. Soon after 
her advancement at court, that noble- 
man was 5 afked if he knew her: ¢ Oui,’ 
fays he, ¢ je Pai connue a un ecu, a pre- 
fent elle eft 2 un Louis :’ a pun which 
will not eafily bear tranflating ; ¢ 

have known her at a crown, now fhe 


is at a Louis.2 Dumouriez in his 
memoirs, jut pub lithed, {peaks of her 
with great contempt as a ilrumpet, 
whofe favours os man might have 
fhared, who had money to iupply her 

‘ ‘ ee 
avarice, which was extreme. 

In tl irly part of her youth fhe 
was e’cemed uncommonly beautiful ; 
but at the period when gh donee 

d upon to fafcinate the voluptuous 


er 
ec i 
mona rch of Franc ce, the cha rms Of her 


perfon had greatly fuffered by the de- 
predations of time, and the courfe of 
life to which fhe had been accuftomed 
from fourteen to thirty years of age. 
The lilies and rofes, implanted by the 
benevolent hand of nature on her 
lovely features, had faded Jong before 
under the pernicious breath of vice, 
and art now fupplied the defeé& from 
the repofitories of the perfumer. ‘The 
remaining luftre of a fine eye, joined 
to exact fymmetry of fhape, and an 
inexpreflibly engaging air of addrefs, 
were, however, fuflicient external 
graces to engage the king’s attention 
at the firft interview, placed, as fhe 
purpofely was, in a fituation where 
fhe could not fail of attraéting his no- 
tice, and thoroughly inftruéted in the 
part the was to att, if his majefty ac- 
cofted her. 

It was cuftomary for the king, in 
his hunting parties, to feparate from 
the court, and, attended only by one 
or two noblemen, to ride about the 
parks to view the company gathered 
upon thefe occafions. Madame du 
Barré took her ftation in a private 


recefs, where there was no danger of 


interruption, and the duke d’Aguil- 
lon, who had concerted the whole 
fcheme, conducted the king to the 
fpot: the interview produced an af- 
fignation, and, ata private petit fouper, 
the conqueft was completed by the 
vivacity of her converfation, the ap- 
parent amiablenefs of her temper, and 
elégance of tafte, which the king dif- 
covered in her, from which he pro- 
mifed himfelf a revival of that variety 
of enchanting amufements, contrived 
by his former miitrefs La Pompadour, 
to banifh the melancholy horrors to 
which he was frequently expofed, and 
to which his imbecility as a king, and 
his profligacy as a man, greatly con- 
tributed, if they were not the origi- 
nal and only catfe. 


A treaty was foon fet on foot, which 


flal 


ended in her effablifhment at Ver- 
failles, on her own terms; one of 
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them was a title, and the king grant- 
ed it, notwithftanding the ftrong re- 
prefentations of the duke de Choifeul, 
his minilter, againft this imprudent 
ftep. Having gained this point, the 
countef; du Barré kept no bounds, 
but, with unexampled arrogance, ex- 
pected to be vifited by the dauphin and 
dauphinefs, the late unhappy king 
and queen of France. ‘The dauphin, 
after fome warm altercations with his 
grandfather, was obliged to fubmit ; 
but the dauphinefs, with a_ noble 
greatnefs of foul, addrefied the king, 
upon this occafion, nearly in the fol- 
lowing terms; ¢ Sire; if I had been 
born your fubjeé&t, I mutt have obey- 
ed; but, as the daughter and filter of 
an emperor, your majefty will excufe 
me.’ The ladies of the court, how- 
ever, could not obtain any indul- 
gence; they were obliged to thew 
every mark of refpeét to the new fa- 
vourite, and one example of refift- 
ance frightened them into conftrained 
compliance. 

The duchefs de Grammont, _firit 
lady of honour to the deceafed queen 
of Louis XV, being in a box at the 
opera, the countefs du Barré came in, 
and attempted to place herfelf by the 
duchefs ; upon which, confulting her 
own dignity, and her veneration for 
the memory of her late royal mittrefs, 
now openly infulted in the eyes of the 
fpectators, fhe defired the countefs to 
retire, and, on her refufal, the duchefs, 
politely curtefying to the people, who 
exprefled univerfal applaufe, left the 
box and went into another. Du 
Barré, mortified at a fcene fhe was ill 
prepared for, carried her complaints 
to the king. That wretched drivel- 
ler, whofe crimes Providence per- 
mitted to be punifhed in his innocent 
grandfon, immediately fent a lettre- 
de-cachet to the duchefs, banifhing 
her to her country-feat, at a great 
diftance from Paris, during the king’s 
pleafure. But how will the world be 


aftonifhed to hear, that Du Barré, in 
the firft years of her promotion, en- 
joyed a plenitude of power, unknown 
to La Pompadour, and which, with 
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all her talents, fhe never durft at. 
tempt! Strange to relate, the folicited 
and obtained a power to draw on the 
treafury under her own fignature. As 
foon as the news of this extraordinary 
inflance of royal imbecility reached 
the ears of the duke de Choifeul, it 
is faid, he paffionately exclaimed, 
* C’en eit fait de moi. It is all over 
with me.’ But that his adverfaries 
might not have an eafy victory to 
boaft of, notwithftanding this prefage 
of his difgrace, he put every ftratagem 
in force to ruin their prote@rix; and, 
among the reil, he attempted to fup- 
plant the countefs by introducing a 
rival. This was the widow of an 
officer, who brovzht a petition to the 
minifter, but finding her very hand- 
fome and fprightly, the duke referred 
her to the king, and gave her an op- 
portunity of prefenting her perfon and 
her petition; but the former pro- 
duced only a flight, if any effect; 
and the plan totally mifcarried, but 
not without being made known to the 
countefs, who now entered more 
deeply than ever into the politics of 
the times, with a determined re{olue 
tion to remove the two Choifeuls 5 
and in this fhe fucceeded, to the great 
difhonour of the king, and to the re- 
gret of all the true friends of France. 
in the year 1771, while the neccflary 
preparations were making in England 
to repel force by force, in cafe a ne- 
gociation for fatisfaction fhould prove 
ineffectual, it is confidently aflerted, 
that the court of Spain actually in- 
tended to break with England, if 
France had been ready to fecond her ; 
and that the Spanifh miniftry applied 
to the court of Verfailles to know her 
intentions ; to which De Choifeul re- 
turned for anfwer, without the king’s 
knowledge, * ‘That the king, his 
matter, would be always ready to 
fupport the honour of the houfe of 
Bourbon, and to fulfil the tolemn en- 
gagements he had entered into by the 
family compact.’ A difpatch to this 
purport, which had been forwarded 
to the French ambaflador at Madrid, 
was copied by a fecretary in the in- 
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terefl of the ‘duke G’Aguillon, and 
tranimitted home : this epiile was, 
by the chancellor, put into the hands 
of the countefs du Barré, with in- 
ftruci ions to fhow it to the king in one 
of his ¢ gloomy hours, and to ; aint to 
him, in the thongef colours, all the 
horrors of war, to be commenced at a 
time when the finances were in great 
oe the whole kingdom in a 
erment concerning the parliaments 
ar and the poor almott farved for onus 
of bread. At the fame time, the 
luke d’Aguillon circulated 1 a gene- 
rumour without doors, that de 
Choifeal was going to involve the 
nation in a war with England, on ace 
count of a mile.able 1 land (Falk- 
Jand’s) in South pve Nay The peo- 
ple caught the alarm, and, to tellify 
their inclination to peace, the geue- 
ral cry at Paris was, * Point de guerre! 
Point de Choifeul—No war, no Choi- 
dei By 
The difmifion of the minifer wa 
foon after refolved upon by the bing, 
and took place in the be 
January 1771. His maiets in the 
lettre-de-cachet (which ordered him 
to reficn his employments, and to 
retire to his feat at Chauteloux) ex- 
prefled in ftrong terms his difappro- 
bation of his conduct of late; but he 
was fcarcely gone into exile, when 
the eyes of all Paris were onened, and 
1 was now plainly difcovered, that 


was facrificed to the 
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te counteis, to the amb tion of me 


duke d’Aguil'on, and to the deep-la 
{cheme of the c cejlor, to a 


the ancient conititution of the king- 
It was pudlicly known, i 





that the difpatch which had 
railed fuch a clamour againii him con- 


tained inftruCions to tie French am- 


from breaking with Lng- 
land; thouch it was added, that 
#rance was bound in honour to fi up- 
port the intereits of every brancl 
the houfe of Bourbon; but the for 

part of the letter was artfully fup- 
prefled. Such are the intrigues by 


wliich nations are fometimes involved 
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in the moft deftru&tive wars, which 
they carry on with eagernefs and {pi- 
rit, little thinking that they are 
feconding the views of perhaps a con- 
temptible miftrefs, or favourite indi- 
vidual. 

The difmiffion of De Choifeul was 
followed by a revival of moft arbi- 
trary proceedings againit the parlia- 
ment of Paris, who continued their 
» deputations, and defired the king ei, 
ther to withdraw his edict, and per- 
mit the law to take its courfe with 
the duke d’Aguillon, or to accept 
their employments and their lives, 
which they are willing to facrifice to 
the prefervation of the conftitution, 
The affair enced in the members be- 
ing banifhed, by the influence of the 
counteis, to diferent villages; and a 
new tribunal was conftituted, vefled 
with the iame powers as the late par- 
liament, though the princes of the 
blood, and feveral other peers of 
Fra Ince, protefied againit thofe un- 
contitutional proceedings. The king 
foon alter made the duke d’ Aguillon 
prime minifter, who condu&ted him- 
{elf with great inveteracy againtt alk 
who had made complaints of him and 
the counteis. When the king was 
feized with his lait ficknefs, the bro- 
ther of Du Barré had obtained a con- 
fiderable poft in the army; he re- 
figned it as joon as the morarch’s 
ceath was known; and, juit before 
that period, the unhappy woman, 
who had loit him the efteem of his 
fubjeéts, was removed from the pa- 
lace, and took refuge in a convent 
near Paris. 

She was not fo haughty and am- 
bitious, fays Dr. iWoore, as her pre- 
deccfior, the marchionefs de La Pom- 
padour. He thinks the intermeddled 
lef: with the affairs of flate, but he 
mutt have forgot the events which we 
hace juft related. [He adds, how- 
ever, with more certainty, that with 
all her good humour and gayety, fhe 
— it impoffible to ward off en- 

the tedium to which a vacant 
mind is peculiarly exzefed. Although 
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no man was ver mure opprefled with 

















mental indolence than Louis XV, he 
was fond to excefs of bodily exercile, 
and paffed great part of his time in 
hunting, from which he derived the 
double advantage of repelling the in- 
trufions of reflection, and obtaining 
fleep. The wretched monarch was 
relieved from the burden of exiitence, 
by adifeafe (the fmallpox) which he 
had taken great pains to avoid through 
the whole of his paft life, and which 
he caught wantonly in his old age. 
He died a memorable proof, that the 
united advantages of external grace- 
fulnefs, riches, | high birth, qvici oknefs 
of apprehenfion, and even benevo- 
lence, cannot preclude tedium or 
milery, and fecure public efteem to 
thofe whofe minds are pagers of 
laudable exertion. ‘The death of this 
prince, who at the beginning of his 
reign had received the appellation of 
Louis the Well Beloved, Was heard at 
Paris, with fatisfaction, rather than 
forrow. It had been the cul’om, in 
times of public c danger, to muke a 
proceilion of tic farine of St. Gene- 
vieve, the patione(s of that city, in 
hopes that by the faint’s interc. {lion 
the threatned calamity might be avert 

ed. This ceremony was performed 
during the lait :iineis of Louis XV. 

He expired notwithitanding. When 
his death was announced in a certain 
company, One obierved that the pro- 
ceflion of the fhrine feemed to have 
loft its efficacy. ¢ What happier ef 
fect could it have produced,’ 
another, ‘ Is he not dead * ? 

After the death of Louis XV, Du 
Barré remained unmoleited in her re- 
tirement by the new kiag, but the 
never appeai red in public, as ihe well 
knew that her afcendency Louis 
XV was very apparent, and that the 
Jate unproiperous fituation of affairs 
was entircly attributed her in- 
trigues with the duke d’Aguilion and 
the chanceilor. 

From that time, fhe attracted no 
public attention, till a few years ago 
fhe came to England, in coniequence 
of having fome jewels ftolen by per- 
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fons who had taken refuge here. For 


the account cf her death, we are in- 
debted to mifs Williams, in whofe 
words we hall give it: * Madame du 
Barré had been ind to leave Lng- 
land, where fhe pafled fome time after 
the revolution, and returned to France, 
in order to fecure her property; and, 
foon after the 314 of h 'Y> was led 
from her beautiful paviilic ym at Lu- 
cienne, td a priion in Pars, by one 
of the agents of t.r cri/z, who, | am 
forry to add, was an Englifhman. 
The prifons, to ufe a French mode of 
expreifion, in a {hort time became the 
antichambers of the fcaffold; and 
mada:ne du Barré’s mind was im- 
prefled ftrongly with a pre‘age of her 
fate. Whenever the door of her 
chamber in the prifon opened, fhe 
was fe-zed with violent trembling, 
and formetimes with fainting fits. At 
le yth, the fatal fummons to the re- 
volutionary tribunal arrived. The 
chici evidence againit her was a ne- 
gro-flave, whom fhe had reared from 
an infant, and to whom the was fo 
much <trached, that he was generally 
to be found in her apartments; and, 
one day, Louis XV {portively created 
him governor of Lucienne, with a 
perfion of fix hundred livres a year, 
which this viper, whe tung the bofom 
that chenihed him, iull enjoys. One 
of the mott flacrant tefimonies which 
were produced of madame du Parré’s 
counter-revolutionary principles was 
Mir. Pitts picture, which fhe faid had 
been given io he night before her 
departure from ryt ne by lord Thur- 
This unfortunate woman was 
condemned to die; and a perfon of 
my acquaintance, who was at that 

C oncicrgerie, 
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time a in the 
told me, that fhe was deluded with 
the promife of pardon, provided the 
would difcover the {pot where fhe 
acknowledged that fome treafures 
were concealed 3 but no fooner were 
they found, than fhe was ordered to 
execution, During her paflage thi- 
ther (Dec. 8, 1793) the appeared al- 
mofl dead, and icaned her head upon 
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&c, of the French Revolution. 
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the fhoulder of the executioner. But 
when fhe reached the iquare of the 
Revolution, the fight of the inftru- 
ment of death rallied her finking {pi- 
rits, and called forth the moft cruel 
agonies of relutant nature. She rent 
the air with her fhrieks, and was deaf 
to the expofulations of Noil, a de 

puty of the Gironde, who perifhed 
at the fame t’me, and who encouraged 
her to refign herfelf to a fate which 
yas inevitable. Her convulfed frame 
acquired extraordinary ftrength: fhe 
firuggled with her executioners, and, 
after a confict at which humanity 
fhudders, was forced to undergo the 
fatal tlroke, and releafed from frantic 
defperation.’ 

On this conclufion of her life, we 
may remark, that it ought not to af- 
fect any ose with wonder or furprife. 
‘The offences for fhe was condemned 
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were Certainly mere frauds to get po!- 
fefion of her property, and in thac 
refpect fhe died as innocently as any 
of the victims of the favage govern- 
ment which then prevailed. But the 
manner of her death cannot but recal 
the [remembrance of a life fpent in 
wickednefs, luxury, and contempti- 
ble ambition, which left no confola- 
tion to animate her in her dying mo- 
ments. She could make no appeal 
to the pity or humanity of the {pecta- 
tors. She had contributed to bring 
the nation to ruin, and the throne to 
its total overthrow ; and her private 
life was fuch as fhe could derive no 
comfort from, when fhe ftood moft in 
need of it. It cannot ever be fur- 
priling that thofe who have defpifed 
every moral and religious fentiment, 
fhould meet death with the fear and 
amazement of a guilty confcience. 


Maxims and Reriections, by the prefent King of Poland. 
Concluded from Page 193. 


WE ought to be more offended at 
extravagant praife, than injuries. 

How can we love a life that leads 
conflantly to death, and by ways al- 
ways befet with thorns? 

Goed humour is the health of the 
foul ; fadnefs its poifon. 

Reafon fhews us our he who 
can make us love our duty, is more 
powerful than reafon itfelf. 

An implacable hatred is a greater 
burden than we ufually think it is. 

Praifes are fatire when infincere. 

I believe, indeed, that it is more 
laudable to fuffer great misforiunes, 
than to do great things *. 

Almoit always the mof indigent 
are the moft gererous. 

The ties of friendfhip are at prefent 
fo flight, that they break of thein- 
feives; they only draw hearts near 
each other, but do not unite them. 

A hard and polifhed picce of mar- 
ble reflects the obj.cts that are pre- 
fented before it. The fame may be 
faid of moft men. ‘The troubles of 


Jury - 


Gury 5 


* No man can be more 


af. t.2 a o> Sor 
fenfible of this zoce t 


another {kim over the furface of their 
foul, but go no farther. 

A man greatérthan his misfortunes, 
fhows that he was not deferving of 
them. 

The courage which emulation in- 
fpires for an enterprize, foon finds 
the means of fucceeding. 

To ceafe hearing a babbler, is the 
fureft way to make him hold his 
tongue. 

‘The defire of pleafing is not lauda- 
ble, but fo far as we endeavour at the 
fang time to make ourlelves eiteemed. 

To live in guiet, we fhould under- 
take nothing dificult; but prefump- 
tion makes ail things to be thought 
ealy 

‘The infability of our taftes is the oc- 
cafion of the irreguiaricy of our lives. 

No other princes, commonly, but 
thofe who are deterving of immor- 
tality, love to encourage the talents 
that give a right to it. 

Religion has nothing more to fear, 
than not being fufficiently underfood, 
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han the unhappy auther, 
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Muft one ceafe to be virtuous to 
efcape being expofed to the carts of 
envy ? What a calamity would it be, 
if the fun ceafed fhining that weak 
eyes might not be offended? 

Nature cries aloud to the moft 
powerful as well as to the moft abject 
of men, that they are all members of 
the fame body. 

The moft infallible mark of igno- 
rance is fuperftition. 

Which of us would take notice of 
time, if it did not pafs away? But 
great is our mifhap not to think of it 
till the moment it flics away and 
efcapes us. 

Science, when well digefted, is no- 
thing but good fenfe and reafon. 

There are few perfons of greater 
worth than their reputation ; but how 
many are there whofe worth is far 
fhort of their reputation ! 

However great a happinefs is, there 
is one ftill greater, which is that of 
being efteemed worthy of the happi- 
nefs that is enjoyed. 

We ought to reckon time by our 
good aétions, and place the reft to the 
account of our not having lived. 

Though hope often deceives us, we 
have ftill the fame confidence, and our 
life pafles away in hoping. 

Ail nature atts for growing, and all 
growth for its deftruction. 

The virtue that excites envy has 
at leaft the advantage of confounding 
fooner or later the envious. 

Medetty is always infeparable from 
true merit. 

The belt way for fome to confole 
themielves for their ignorance, is to 
believe ufelefs all that they do not 
know, 

Can princes, born in palaces, be 
fenfible of the mifery of thofe that 
dwell in cottages ? 

Patriotifm is nothing more than th 
fentiment of our weilare, 
dread of feeing it diiiurbed. 

Every thing, even picty, is 
gerous in a man without judgme: 

Rea‘on has oceaiion for experience; 
but experience is ufelefs without rea- 
fon, 
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Confcience admonifhes us as 2 
friend, before punifhing us as a judge. 

To believe with certainty, we muit 
begin with doubting. 

I would be glad that there was a 
lefs diftance betwecn the people and 
the great. The people then not be- 
lieving the great to be greater than 
they are, would fear them lefs; and 
the great, not imagining the people 
more infignificant and miferable than 
they are, would fear them more. 

If beauty knew all the advantages 
of the modeity that heightens its 
charms, it would not conitantly ex- 
pofe it to fo many dangers, 

To fuppofe courage in a coward is 
to fupply him with courage in effect. 

To make the principle of our con- 
duct confift in the neceflity of duty, 
is to make it very hard and painful, 
and to expofe ourfelves conftantly to 
the defire of breaking through it. 

How many people make every thing 
their bufinefs, becaufe they know not 
how to occupy themfelves in any 
thing ! 

Experience, acquired by faults, is 
a very expenfive matter. 

We are fond of convering with 
thofe we love; why, therefore, cannot 
man, who loves himfelf fo well, re- 
main a moment with himfelf? 

Is it not aftonifhing that the love of 
repofe keeps us in continual agita- 
tion? 

The advice given to princes is 
ufually of fervice to thofe only who 
give it. 

Men and women, in marrying, 
make a vow of loving one another. 
Would it not be better for their hap- 
pinefs if they made a vow of pleafing 
each other? 

What makes fo many perfons go 
aftray in their arguments is, that they 
would fain think beyond the extent of 

heir intclleés. 

e of doing well is debafed 
by the delire of appearing to have 
done well. 

It is rare that coxcombs have not, 
at firlt, the afcendant in every affem- 
bly. it is the mad that rifes on the 








of the water, till, the agita- 

ag» it precipitates of itle }f. 
is no where fo much oc- 
cafion for good humour as in courts ; 
am yt ty Ui _— we find leait of it. 

it is hardly poflible to ju‘pect ano- 
ther, without having in one’s felf the 
feeds of the baicnels the party is ac- 
Cui d of. 

Eiteem has more engaging charms 
than friendinip and even love. Ic 
captivates hearts better, and never 
makes te tes. 

By fhewing too much dread of be- 
ing deceived, we often difcover the 
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manner whereby we may be deceived, 

We ufually take a confidant to have 
an approver. 

Whoever places importance in little 
things, is fubject to treat dlightly the 
mott effential. 

Many mifers prefer, to the fhame 
of appearing fuch, the punithment of 
being profute. 

A covetous perfon is feldom cured 
of the paflion of gaming. Befide the 
hopes of gain, he finds in it the ad- 
vantage of hiding his avarice under 
an air of difintereitednels. 


Important Onset rvaTIons on ORCHARDS, communicated to the Societ 
I >] 


Sor the Encouragement of Arts, Se. 





by Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, 


Ey; y. and Supplementary to bis Obfervations on the pruning of Orchards, 


in our Magazine for Sept. 1793, 


| hed. is generally imagined, that when 

sos are pla wted, the trouble- 
fome part of forming an orchard is 
over: but the fact is far othe rwiie 3 
for a greater difficulty remains, which 
is, to deteri-ine what proper ule to 
apply the g ound to; for if it is cul- 
tivated by the plough, little good can 








be expetied; for the injuries which 
trees conflaatly receive from 
implements in hutbandry bruifing and 


deiiroying them before they can have 
ot full pofledion of the ioil, gene- 
rally huits them mou effentialyy 5 and 
if, by a fuperlative care, they thould 
furmou: nt the ev ils fo brought on, the 
crops of corn being regularly carried 
of the land, impoveriihes the > ground 
fo much, that the trecs are fogn itunt- 
ed, and run to mols. 

There is not any cultere we are 
acquainted with, equal to hops, for 
raiing an orchard; and when the 
proper ume comes for grubbing up 
the hops, the trees may be fecured, 
and the land turned to grazing. 
However, let the agriculture be what 
it may, the land fhould never be 
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ploughed, or dug deep, directly over 
the roots of a young-planted fruit- 
tree 5 for as the roots colleé their belt 
be enign fap from their extreme points, 
if thofe pei ints are broken off from the 
upper fide of the roots, that tree is 
compelled to fubift on nurture drawn 
from the under-ftrata, and confe- 

guently the fap wili be of an inferior 
cee. 

It may be regularly obferved, that, 
where trees ftand in fuch a fituation, 
that the hogs and poultry are’ con- 
ftanly running over the ground, thofe 
trees very feldom fail of a crop, which 
is the be# proof that manure is ne- 

eflary ; and any manure will fuit an 
orchard: but there are feveral forts of 
manure which are overlooked, fuch as 
the iweeping’s of cowhoutes, flaughter- 
houfes, emptying of drains, and every 
thing filthy 5 and thefe are more dif- 
pofed to facilitate the growth and 
health of fruit-trees, than the manure 
from the ftable. 
An efiential circumftance to be at- 
tended to is, that the fruits be ordered 
of thofe forts which thrive in the 
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neighbourhood where the plantation 
is intended to be made, and a ftrict 
regard fhewn to that purpofe, as the 
beauty and value of the whole orchard 
will greatly depend upon the trees 
being well fuited. There is a ftrik- 
ing inftance of this at S.ttingbourne, 
and its neighbourhood: the lemon 
pippin is invariably a fine thriving 
tree, and the fummer pearmain as 
conftantly ragged and out of health; 
and this obfervation may be applied 
throughout the whole range of fruit- 
bearing trees, according to the foil 
and fituation. 

The ancient orchards of Kent, 
which were moitly grubbed up about 
fifty years fince, produced the Kentifh 
pippin, lemon pipvin, ruffet, cat’s- 
head, and other hardy-keeping fruits ; 
but as the age refined in luxury, the 
more delicate apples were introduced. 
The fharp north-eaft winds, in many 
fituations, were certainly too fevere 
for thefe productions: though I en- 
tertain no doubt but this appearance 
of a caprice or particularity in nature, 
may by attention be in part corrected, 
though any attempt to point out the 
caufe would lead me too far from the 
prefent fubjeé. 

Care fhould be taken, not to fuffer 
trees to bear much fruit while young: 
it fhould be gathered as foon as feen, 
except about half a dozen, to flow 
the fize and quality. The young’ 
trees being kept clear, will give them, 
if I may ufe the expreffion, the habit 
of producing larger and finer fruit: 
but that is not the material reafon ; 
by being kept clear, the leading and 
collateral branches 1un ttronger each 
year; and be aflured, if the tree can 
be brovght to a proper fize, there 
will be no doubt of its bearing after- 
ward. Obferve among thole gentle- 
men wha.pride themfeives for being 
matters of fine ftock, cither hories, 
cattle, or fheep, and you will find, 
the governing principle with each df 
them, is to run the young ftock to as 
long bone as pollible in the firk year; 
knowing, fromexperience, that hav- 
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and fymmetry will follow. Such trees 
as fuit the foil may, by eafy means, 
be induced to grow to a fize beyond 
what we imagine: let the land be 
grazed or manured, and gather .the 
fruit before it can be applied to any 
ufe. How long this cu!tom fhould te 
cantinued, each orchardift muit judge 
for himfelf; but no one will have the 
leaft chance for the prize, who docs 
not také off the fruit for fome time at 
Jeatt. 

There is no impropriety in deem- 
ing the heads of fruit-trees, as fo 
many hemifpheres: only fuppofe it 
poflible, by any art, to induce each 
of the branches of one tree to grow 
two inches longer than thofe of ano- 
ther tree in the fame year ; that freee 
growing tree will, in eighteen years, 
double the head of the other: fo much 
for fize. Health is the certain con- 
fequence. 

No young plant, or newly-engraft- 
ed tree, fhould be fuffered to run 
mop-headed ; for unti) each branch has 
acquired a determined leader, that 
tree will make no progrefs; and a 
tree, like an animal, if it takes a 
ftunt, it is difficult to throw fuch 
energy into the fyilem afterward as 
will make it free growing. 

It has been objected, that if no 
leading branches are to be fhortened, 
the nurferyman could not form the 
ftems to fupport the head. 

Undoubredly, while the plants are 
in the nurfery, the flighteft preéti- 
tioner knows that the head mult be 
cut down, to give ‘trength and fym- 
meiry to the flem; and it ts alfo ne- 
ceflary that moit of the grafts be 
fhortened, or the wind will blow them 
out; and during the time the plants 
are in an infant ilate, fhortening helps 
to fweil out the buds. It was never 
meant to exclude thortening, ustl 
the plant was become a tree; and it 
is perfelly within the nurfery man’s 
ast to produce all his Rardard frvir- 
bearing trees with flems laige and 
{mooth,. buds full and round, and 
leaves broad and oper, without the 

tree being liable to canker, or gum 5 
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and this is given as the character of 
a perfect and valuable tree. 

Moj:.—One of the greateft ob- 
ftructions to good orcharding is mofs, 
which is merely the refult of poverty 
and neglect, reflecting a difcredit on 
the owner. Where trees are much 
ever-run with mofs, a ftrong man 
with a cood birch-broom, in a wet- 
day, would do great execution. But 
to enter more into the bufinefs, what 
is mofs? a plant; and, like other 
prauts, may be eradicated on the firft 
appearance: for that purpofe, on 
young trees, the beit method is to 
rub all she branches, {pring and au- 
tumn, with a hard {crubbing-brufh 
and foap-fuds ; and the aétion of rub- 
bing will fo far invigorate the tree as 
to overpay both troublé and expence. 
There is no damage can befall the 
tree from rubbing; and let it be 
performed as a groom does a horfe’s 
legs. 

Certainly the beft foil to plant on 
isa fine deep loam; and no one, for 
profit, would think of planting on a 
ilrong clay, chalk, or a cold fharp 
gravel: but where a gentleman, for 
the embellifhment of his refidence, 
would with for an orchard on either 
of thefe foils, never dig into the un- 
der-ftrsta; for that would be placing 
the trees in fo many well-holes, where 
certain deftruétion muft enfue ; there- 
fore, rather plant the trees above- 
ground, raifing over it a lite mound 
ef good frefh mould, about as large 
gs an extenfive ant-hill, under a curve 
of eight inches by fixty, and fow the 
top with white Dutch clover. 

Cauker.—In pruning, the medica- 
sion ought never to be omitted ; for, 
svom experience, the mercury is found 
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tobe fo flrongly operative in remov- 
ing the baneful effects of canker in the 
more delicate fruit-trees, that it may 
be prefumed to enter into the eco- 
nomy of the plant, giving a imooth- 
nefs to the bark and freenefs of 
growth ; proofs of which will be pro- 
duced to the fociety in a few years, 
by perfons who have attentively con- 
fidered the fubje&. 

I fhall here give an abftra& of the 
fyilem of clofe-pruning and medica- 
tion, as before laid down, that it may 
be feen at one point of view. 

Let every ftump, the decayed or 
blighted branches, with all thofe which 
crois the tree, or where the leaves 
curl, be taken off fmooth and even ; 
pare down the gum clofe to the bark, 
and rather a littke within, but not to 
dettroy the rough coat; open the 
fiffures, out of which the gum oozes, 
to the bottom; cut away the blotches, 
and pare down the canker; then 
anoint all the wounds with the medi- 
cation, fmearing a little over the 
canker, which was not large enough 
to be cut; fcore thetree, and rub off 
the mofs ; but do not fhorten a fingle 
branch: follow the furgeon’s rule, go 
to the quick, and no more; act with 
obfervation, and each practitioner will 

mprove the fcience. 

: A tree under fuch care, muft, with 
its remaining free fhoots, run large, 
which requiring a great flow of fap, 
will keep the roots in conflant em- 
ploy, and from that very fource ne- 
ceffarily eftablifh permanent health. 

P.S. Where the oaly object is to 
remove the canker, I find hog’s lard 

referable to tar; but where the wet 
is to be guarded againit, tar is fuper- 
latively better. 


, ° . . 

On the ‘deans of preventing CATERPILLARS on Fruit Trees, communi- 

cated to the Society for the Encouragement of Aris, Se. by William 
Hampfor, EZ. of Dewfnop, mear Manchefter *, 


T will not appear foreign to the 
iubject, if fome general objerva- 
tions which are well known to thofe 


who have the management of fruit- 
trees, and more particularly the ap- 
ple, precede an account of the means 


* Tnfrted im the thirteenth volume of their Tranfatious, as &rying to confirm the 


d@oSuine laid in the preceding p2per 
foSuine lai the preceding pper. 
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here difcovered for preventing the de- 
firu€tion often occafioned by the ra- 
vages of the caterpillars. Firit, A 
winter, in which there is a fevere 
froft for a long continuance, is ac- 
counted favourable to the fucceeding 
fruit-harveft. Secondly, Young and 
healthy trees, which are continually 
diftending the rind, and putting forth 
vigorous branches, are not often at- 
tacked with the caterpillars; or if 
they are, it is when the foliage of an 
aged or fickly neighbour is exhaufted, 
and then being urged by want of food, 
the worm throws out its filken line, 
which, carried by the wind, clings to 
the branches of another tree, and by 
this means it effecis a pailage. 

Some time ago, having an intention 
to improve a number of apple-trees, 
which, owing to their being yearly 
infefted with the caterpillar, had been 
long neglected, I began in the fol- 
lowing manner. It being early in the 


fpring, I firft caufed the thick brown 
mofs to be removed from the trunk 
of the tree, around which, but at a 
difance equal to the extremities of 


the roots, | fpread warm rotien litter ; 
and then, with the back of a pruning 
knife, fcraped off the livid-coloured 
mofs with which the branches of the 
tree were entirely encrufled. But 
what furprifed me, and to which I 
would veg particular attention, was, 
that fmall detached pieces of mois 
hung upon the bough by fine threads, 
after it had been cleaned: this led me 
to think they belonged to fome eggs 
or iniecis which lay concealed between 
the mofs and the outer bark, or be- 
tween the outer and the inner rind; 
but being then without the help of 
glafles, my curiofity remained unfa- 
tisfied, although the effeéts difcovered 
in the opening feafon juftified my 
ftrongelt apprehenfions ; for thofe trees 
which had been thoroughly cleaned, 
put forth ftrong and healthy fhoots, 
and retained their leaves; when o- 
thers, their neighbours, were eaten 
up: yet what convinced me beyond 
the leaft doubt, was a tree which 
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through negligence had been left in 
part cleaned; the boughs which I 
had cleaned were untouched by the 
caterpillar; on the contrary, the 
leaves of thofe boughs I had not 
cleaned, were foon confumed by them. 

Thefe fatts being fated, the follow- 
ing remarks are naturally fuggetted. 
Firft, that the eggs of the caterpillars 
lie, during the winter, concealed in 
fuch trees as are overgrown with mofs, 

etween the mofs and the rind, or, 
where the rind is decayed, in the ca- 
vities occafioned by fuch decay; a 
circumitance which, with the aflift- 
ance of a microfcope, I have fince 
afceriained: but through mere neg- 
le&, having not preferved the eggs 
for future obfervaticn, I cannot fay 
determinately they were the eggs of 
the caterpillar; but this } can fay, 
that the removal of thofe egzs pre- 
vented the leaves of the tree from 
being eaten. Secondly, that the pro- 
per ume for deflroying them would 
be before the eggs are hatched ; for, 
by the time the caterpillar is come 
out, the buds begin to open, and of 
courfe become its immediate prey ; 
and as the butterfly-tribe are fo nu- 
merous and fo perfeétly free from re- 
ftraint, the nature of the cafe will re- 
quire an annual fearch to be made in 
{uch places as are thought favourable 
to them for depofiting their eggs: 
there will be often found full-grown 
trees, which by being encumbered 
with branches, the power of the fun 
is not admitted to jlirivel the old rind 
as the new one is forming; confe- 
quently fuch trees become encrufted 
with decaved coats, the fit receptacles 
for preierving the embryo caterpil- 
Jars; and fucn trecs whofe wounds 
have been fuffered to heal, fo as to 
form an hollow, retaining moillure, 
which cankers the wood, and renders 
it eafily perforated by the fiy, are 
likewile liable to become a prey to 
the infe&ts they have preferved. 

The above obfervations are offered 
as hints only, on a fubject capable of 
deriving more advantage from thofe 

h2 
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who enjoy greater opportunities to in- 
veftigate, and ability to inform, than 
what has fallen to the lot of their 
author ; and it is with this prefamp- 
tion they are offered to a focicty, the 


A Mernop of preparing NAPLEs 


members of which have it in their 
power to employ them to the beft ad- 
vantage, namely, that of the public 
good. 


Yerrow ; dy AZ Couret: From 


the “Journal de Phyfique. 


HE beautiful yellow colour com- 

monly fold under the name of 
Naples yellow is well known; thof 
who buy it are often impoted upon, 
by being told that it is a fubftance 
produced from Mount Vefuvius. 

‘The firft author who has {pokeo of 
St, as a compofition by art, is M. 
Beckmano, who has taken his procefs 
from a work written by the abbé 
Pafleri. 

According to the latter it is com- 
poled of the following fubftances, viz. 
one pound of antimony, one pound 
and a half of lead, helf an ounce of 
alum, and the fame quantity of com- 
mon falt. With refpect io the pro- 
cefs, or mode of preparaton, Pafleri 
is filent. Probably the antimony and 
lead fhould be calcined together, af- 
terward the other ingredients added, 
and then the whole mixture undergo 
a fecond calcination, in the manner 
defcribed. 

The fecond author who fpeaks of 
the compofition of this colour is M. 


Fougeroux de Bondaroy; and, upon 
the whole, his procefs agrees with the 
preceding. 

‘To procure this colour we muft 
take twelve ounces of white lead, 
three ounces of diaphoretic antimony, 
alum and fal ammoniac of each one 
ounce. All thefe muit be ground to- 
gether dry upon a levigating ftone: 
they muft then be put into an open 
crucible, and expofed to a gentle fire 
for fome hours ; the fire is afterward 
to be increafed during a certain time 3 
and finally the mixture is to continue 
three hours in a degree of heat fuffi- 
cient to keep the crucible red-hot. 
‘The mafs will then be found to have 
acquired a beautiful yellow colour. 
If it is wifhed to be more of the co- 
lour of gold, a greater quantity of 
diaphoretic antimony and fal ammo- 
niac mult be added to the other in- 
gredients. 

It is probable that, inftead of dia- 
phoretic antimony, the grey calx of 
antimony might be made ufe of. 


OssERVATIONS on the MECHANISM of Fettine ; by AZ Monge: 
Fram the Annales de Chimie. 


F we examine, in a microfcore, 

human-hair, wool, the hair of a 
rabbit, hare, beaver, &c. however 
great the magnifying power of the in- 
itrument may be, the furface of each 
hair appears perfeétly fmooth and 
even; or at leaii, if any inequalities 
are to be perceived, they feem rather 
to arife from fome difference in the 
colour and tran{parency of particular 
parts of thefe fubitances than from the 
irregularity of their furfaces; for, 
their image, when viewed by a folar 
microfcope, is terminated by even 


lines, without any roughnefs. The 
{urface of thefe objeéis, however, is 
by no means fmooth; on the con- 
trary, it appears to be formed either 
of lamelle which cover each other 
from the root to the point, pretty 
much in the fame manner as the {cales 
of a fith cover the animal from the 
head to the tail ; or, more probably, of 
zones placed one over the other, like 
what is obferved in the itructure of 
horns: to this conformation it is, that 
the febftances here treated of owe their 
difpofition to what is called felting. 
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If, with one hand, we take hold of 
a hair by the root, and draw it be- 
tween twa fingers of the other, from 
the root toward the point, we are 
hardly fenfible of any frifion or re- 
fitance, nor can we diftinguith any 
found ; but if, on the contrary, we 
hold the hair at the point, and draw 
it between the fingers, from the point 
toward the root, we are fenfible of a 
refiflance which did not exift in the 
former cafe; a fort of tremulous mo- 
tion is likewife produced, which is 
nat only perceptible to the touch, bug 
may alfo be ditinguithed by the ear. 

It is evident therefore, that the 
texture of the furface of a hair is not 
the fame from the root toward the 
point as from the point toward the 
root; and that a hair, when grafped, 
mutt offer more refiftance in fliding or 
moving progreflively toward the point 
than toward the root. As this tex- 
ture is the principal obje& of this me- 
moir, I think it necefiary:to demon- 
ftrate it by fome other obfervations. 

If a hair, afier being taken hold of 
by the fore finger and thumb, he 
rubbed by them, in the longitudinal 
dircétion of the hair, a pregreflive 
motion takes place, and this motion 
is always toward the root. This ef- 
fect does not at all depend on the na- 
ture of the ikin of the fingers, or its 
texture; for, if the hair be turned, 
fo that the point is placed where the 
root was, the movement then be- 
comes contrary to what it was before ; 
that is to fay, is is always directed 
toward the root. 

What is obferved, in the above in- 
ftance, is entirely analogous to what 
happens when country children, by 
way of fport, introduce an ear of rye, 
or barley, between the wriit and the 
fhirt, the points of the beards of which 
are direéted outward. By the various 
motions of the arm, this ear, fome- 
times catching againit the fhirt, fome- 
times againit the fkin, takes a pro- 
greilive motion backward, and {oon 
gets up to the arm-pit. It is very 
clear that this effect is produced by 
the beards of the ear, and indeed 


chiefly by the afperities upon thofe 
beards ; which, being all directed to- 
ward the point, do not permit the ear 
to move in any other dire€tion than 
toward that part to which it was 
united to the flalk. ‘There is no doubt 
that it is the fame with refpect to hair 3 
and that its furface is befet with afpe- 
rities, which, being laid one upon 
the other, and turned toward the 
point, permit no motion but toward 
the root. 

A tight knot, made in the middle 
of a hair, is very difficult to untie by 
the ufual means, on account of the 
extreme thinnefs of the hair; but if 
we place the hair in the bend of the 
hand, fo that the knot is in a line 
with the little finger, and, after grafp- 
ing the hair by clofing the hand, we 
{trike the filt feveral times againft 
the knee, the afperities of one end of 
the hair being now in a contrary di- 
rection to thote of the other, each of 
the ends recedes a little, one of them 
one way, the other the contrary way 3 
the knot is thereby opened, and, by 
introducing a pin into the eye which 
is formed, it is very eafy to finifh un- 
tying it. , 

‘Thefe obfervations, which it would 
be uleleis to multiply, relate to long 
hair, that having been taken as an 
example ; but they apply, with equal 
propriety, to wool, furs, and, in ge- 
neral, to every kind of animal hair. 
The furface of all thefe is therefore to 
be confidered as compofed of hard 
lamelie placed one upon another, like 
tiles, from the root to the point ; 
which /amele allow the progreflive 
motion of the hair toward the root, 
but prevent a fimilar motion toward 
the point. 

From what has been faid, it is eafy 
to explain why the contaét of woollen 
fluffs is rough to the fkin, while that 
of linen or cotton cloths is {mooth ; 
the reafon is, the afperitics upon the® 
furface of the fibres of the wool, (not- 
withitanding the flexibility of each 
particular fibre) by fixing themfelves 
in the fkin, produce a difagreeable 
fenfation, at leait till we are accul- 
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tomed to it; whereas, the furface of 
the fibres of hemp or flax, of which 
linen is made, being perfectly fmooth, 
do not caule any fuch fenfation. It is 
elfo evident that the injury arifing to 
wounds or fores, from the application 
of wool, does not proceed from ‘any 
chymical property, but is occafioned 
folely by the conformation of the fur- 
face of the fibres; the aiperities of 
which attach themfelves to the raw 
and expofgd fieth, which they ftime- 
late and irritate to fuch a degree as 
to produce inflammation. 

‘This conformation is the principal 
caufe of that difpofition to what is 
called felting, which the hair of all 
animals in general pofieffes. 

‘The hatter, by ftrixing the wool 
with the fring of his bow, feparates 
the hairs from each other, and caufes 
them to {pring up in the air; the hairs 
fall again on the table, in all poflible 
directions, fo as to form a layer of a 
certain thicknefs, and the workman 
covers them with a cloth, which he 
prefles with his hands, moving them 
backward and forward in various di- 
rections. ‘ihis pretiure brings the 
hairs againit each other, and multi- 
plies their poinis of contact; the agi- 
tation of them gives to each hair a 
progreflive motion toward the réot; 
by means of this motion, the hairs 
are twilled together, and tie damelle 
of each hair, by fixing themfeives to 
thofe of other huirs which happen to 
be directed the contrary way, keep 
the whole in that compact ftate which 
the preflure makes it acquire. In pro- 
portion as the mafs becomes compact, 
the preflure of the hands fhould be in- 
creafed; not only to make it more 
clofe, but alfo to keep up the pro- 
greflive motion and twilting of the 
hairs, which then takes piace with 
greater difficulty ; but, throughout the 
whole of this operation, the hairs fix 

Sthemfelves only to cach other, and 
not to the cloth with which they are 
covered, the fibres of which, as we 
have already faid, are fmooth, and 
have not that difpofition to felting 
which we have defcribed above. 
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It may not be amifs here to explain 
why that hair which is. intended. for 
making hats is always cut off with a 
fharp inftrument, (although that can- 
not be done without lofing a part of 
its length) and not plucked out by 
the roots, as might be done after 
foftening the fkin; the reafon is, the 
bulb of the hair, which, in the latter 
cafe, would come out. with it, would 
render that end which was fixed in 
the fkin thick and obtufe; and it 
would confequently be lefs difpofed to 
introduce itfelf among the contiguous 
hairs, and to coftribute by its pro- 
greflive motion to the contexture of 
the mafs. 

The above defcribed conformation 
of the furface of hairs and wool is not 
the only caufe which-produces their 
difpofition to felting. It is not fuffi- 
cient that every hair poffeffes the fore- 
mentioned tendency to move pro- 
greflively toward the root, and that 
the inclined /amelle, by hooking them- 
felves to each other, preferve the mafs 
in that itate to which comprefiion has 
brought it; but it is alfo neceflary 
that the hairs fhould not be ftraight, 
like needles ; if they were fo, prefling 
and rubbing them together would 
merely cauie them to continue their 
progreflive motion, without changing 
their dire€tion ; and the effect of thofe 
operations would only be to make 
them move from the centre of the 
mafs, without producing any com- 
pacinefs in it. F.very hair mult there- 
fore be twitted, or curled, in fuch a 
manner that ‘the extremity which is 
toward the roct may be difpofed to 
change its direction perpetually; to 
twilt itfelf about ether hairs; and to 
incline toward itfelf again, in cafe it 
fhould be determined thereto by any 
change in the pofition of the reit ofits 
length. It is becaufe wool has na- 
turally this crooked form that it is fo 
proper for felti.g; and that it may 
be made ufe of, for that perpcfe, with- 
out undergoing any previous pre- 
parations 

But the hairs of the beaver, the 
rabb:t, the hare, &c. being naturaily 
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ftraight, cannot be employed alone 
in felting, till they have undergone a 
preliminary operation ; which confifts 
in rubbing or combing them, before 
they are taken off the fkin, with a 
bruih dipped in a folution of mercury 
in agua fortis; this liquor, acing 
only on one fide of the fub‘tance of 
the hairs, changes their direction 
from a right line, and gives them 
that difpofition to felting which wool 
naturally poffeffes. 

When the hairs are not intended to 
enter into the body of the mafs, but 
are only to be employed in making a 
fort of external coating, fuch as is 
fometimes given to the outer furface 
of hats, the operation juft mentioned 
need not be performed ; but, the felt 
on which they are to be fixed being 
finifhed, the hair is uniformly fpread 
upon the furface to which the coating 
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is to be applied ; and, being covered 
with a cloth, it is prefled with the 
hands, and agitated for a certain time. 
By thefe means, the hairs introduce 
themfelves, by the root, a certain 
depth into the felr, and are there fix- 
ed, by their Jamel, in fuch a man- 
ner as not te be eafily extracted: a 
particular direction is afterward given 
to them by means of a brufh, and 
they are made to keep this direétion 
by having a hot iron pafled over them. 
If the agitation were continued for a 
longer time, thefe hairs, not having 
their fraightnefs defiroyed by the ope- 
ration before defcribed, would pafs 
entirely through the felt, going out 
at the oppofite furface, as each hair 
follows exaétly the direction it ac- 
quired at the beginning. 


[ To be concluded in our next. } , 


Metuop of beautifying and preferving the Corour of all Sorts of 
Woon, by Means of a Statin, VARNISH, and PowvER ; which 
Powder may likewife be ufed in polifing and foarpening Steel-edged 


Inflruments *. 


oo pumice-flone, and burnt 
alum, of each equal parts, finely 
powdered, true lapis calaminaris, tile, 
and greev vitriol calcined to rednefs, 
of each half a part, finely powdered, 
mix them into a powder, and rub the 
wood with it, with a woollen cloth, 


until it receive a good pelith. (N. B. 
‘They muft be finely levigated for 
edge-tools.) ‘Then ufe the following 
itain: take fix pounds of ftick lac, boil 
it in three gallons of water till the 
colour is extracted, and firain off the 
liquor ; then add to it half a pound 
of madder-root, boil it till it is re- 
duced to three quarts: take half a 
pound of cochineal, half a pound of 
kermes berries, and four ounces of 
clean fearlet rags, digeft them in a 
glafs veilel with one gallon of fpirit of 


wine, and two ounces of pearl-ahh 
diffolved in half a pint of water, till 
all the colour is exwatted ; ftrain, and 
add the decoftion of flick lac to it; 
laftly, add as much aquafortis as will 
bring it to a proper red colour, with 
which brufh over the wood till it be- 
comes of a proper colour. 

The varnith.—Take a pound of 
clear white amber, and half a pound 
of gum copal, put them into a clofe 
veffe!, with fix pounds of oil of nuts, 
half a pound of {pifit of turpentine, 
of oil of rotemary, and lavender, each 
half a pound ; digeft them in a fand- 
heat till the oils become as thick as 
fyrup; itrain. for ufe; when clear, 
varnifh the wood with a brufh, and 
let it dry. 


* For this Invention a Patent was granted March 30, 1778, to Mr. Humphrey 


Jackfon, of Great Towa: Hal, 


“he tevin is expired, 
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Description of @ Method of Vein-MARBLING, and STAINING, 


Sirk, Linen, Corton, Paper, &e. 


of Gainfborough. 
M AKE a middling thick fize, 

or pafte, of flour * and water, 
to which add a little powdered alum, 
and then boil it in the manner of 
glover’s, &c. pafte. Put fome of the 
ize, when cool, into feveral pots ; 
and mix with it fuch kind of colours, 
or other matters ufed in ftaining and 
dying, as are had in efteem. Have 
ready a painter’s brufh to each pot, 
and, with any of the bruthes, fpread 
a quantity of the forementioned co- 
loured fize, very even, on a flat 
piece of marble, or other kind of 
{mooth flone, or on a {mooth board, 
or a table, according to the length 
and width of the piece of filk, linen, 
cotton, or fheet of paper. On the 
coloured fize,.thus f{pread, lay a 
{trong plate of glafs, or one of tin, or 
copper, or a thin piece of board, 
preiiing the plate (of whatever fort) 
genily with the hand on every part. 
Raife the plate, by lifting up one end; 
and it will be found veined, in every 
dire&tion, by the adhefivenefs of the 


By Mr. Samuel Toplis, 


fize : immediately lay the plate, thus 
prepared, on the filk, linen, or other 
article, and with the hand again gently 
prefs on every part of the plate, which 
will vein or marble the filk, linen, &c. 
with the fame figures as were on the 
fized plate. If the plate of glafs 
(which is preferable, but exception- 
able on account of its brittlenefs) be 
not preffed too hard, a fecond im- 
preffion, with a beautiful fort of 
faller-fized veins, may be had from 
the firft colouring ; and, if two differ- 
ent colours are defired on the fame 
furface, there needs only a repetition 
of the procefs with the fize, contain- 
ing ftaining ingredients, and the other 
favourite colouring fubftances. A neat 
fort of tortoifefhell appearance, and a 
great variety of expreflive figures, 
may be produced this way, as alfo by 
various attions of the fingers upon the 
plate, before the fize lofes its moifture, 
and likewife by many times folding 
the filk, linen, or other material of 
flexible texture. 


The History of KNowLepGe, LEARNING, and TasTE, 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of King JAMES the Firfi. 
Part the Second. Concluded from Page 161. 


IN giving Brucker’s eftimate of 
lord Bacon’s philofophic principles 
and merit, we thall make ufe of the 
elegant pen of Dr. Enfield, Brucker’s 
tranflator,—‘ That reformation in phi- 
Jofophy, which had been unfuccefs- 
fully attempted by Bruno, Cardan, 
and others, was happily accomplifhed 
by that illuftrious Englith philofopher 
lord Bacon, who did more to deteé 
the fources of former errors and pre- 
judices, and to difcover and eftablifh 
the true method of philofophifing, 


than the whole body of philofophers 
which many preceding ages had pro- 
duced. 

* Poffefling by nature a ftrong and 
penetrating judgment, and having 
inured himfelf from his childhood to a 
habit of clofe attention and deep think- 
ing, Bacon was capable of taking an 
accurate and comprehenfive furvey 
of the regions of knowledge, and of 
thoroughly examining the foundations 
of thofe ftruétures which had hitherto 
been honoured with the title of fyitems 


* In cafe of {carcity and dearnefs of wheat-flour, any other light earthy fubftance 
raay be ufed as a fubfitute, provided it poffeiles an attractive quality ; that being ab- 
solutely ngcefiary for the {epavation of the compolition inte ves, as above fiated. 
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of philofophy. His firft great attempt 
in philofophy was, his incomparable 
treatife On the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, firft publifhed in Englith, and 
afterward tranflated by himfelf, with 
the aflittance of fome friends, into 
Latin. 

‘ The great defign of this work 
was, to take an accurate furvey of the 
whole extent,of the intellectual world ; 
to review the ftate of knowledge, as 
it then ftood, in its feveral branches, 
in order to difcover how far fcience 
had been fuccefsfully profecuted, and 
what improvements might ftill be made 
for the benefit of mankind; and to 
point out general methods for the 
correction of error, and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The author, 
following the divifion of nature into 
the three faculties of the foul, me- 
mory, imagination, and underitand- 
ing, clafies all knowledge under three 
general heads, correfponding to thefe 
faculties, hiftory, poetry, philofophy. 
Philofophy he confiders as the univer- 
{al fcience, which is the parent of all 
others, and divides it into three 
branches ; that which treats of God, 


or natural theology ; that which treats 
of nature, or natural philofophy ; and 
that which treats of man, or human 


and civil philofophy. Natural philo- 
fophy he diltributes into fpeculative 
and operative; including under the 
former head, phyfics, which treat of 
ihe general principles of nature, of 
the frame of the world, and of dif- 
tinét bodies, and their common or pe- 
culiar properties; and metaphyfies, 
which treat of forms and final caufes : 
aud comprehe*cing under the latter, 
mechanics, as deduced from general 
phyfical caufes; and magic, or the 
knowledge of peculiar properties aad 
powers in nature, and of their appli- 
cation to produce unufual effects. 
Mathematics he confiders as an ap- 
pendage to natural philofophy. The 
philofophy of human nature he views 
generally and efpecially; generally, 
as it refpects the whole man, liable te 
mileries, or poflefling prerogatives, 
zud as regarding the mutual connec- 
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tion ayd influence of mind and body; 
efpecially, as it refpeéts human na- 
ture divided into body, the fubject of 
medicinal, cofmetic, athletic, and vo- 
luptuary arts; and foul, whether ra- 
tional or fenfible, with its various fa- 
culties, their ufe and objects ; and, as 
it refpects civil life, comprehending 
converfation, negociation, and go- 
vernment. Under the head of The 
Ule and Objects of the Faculties of the 
Mind, he includes: logic, compreherid- 
ing inquiry or invention, examination 
or judgment, cuftody or memory, and 
elocution or tradition, in all the forms 
of fpeech and writing; and ethics, 
treating of the nature of good, fimple 
or comparative, and of the culture of 
the mind, refpeéting its natural or ac- 
cidental characters, and its affections 
and diftempers. ‘To all this the au- 
thor adds a difcourfe concerning the 
limits and ule of reafon in matters 
divine. 

* For this brief analyfis of this ex- 
cellent werk, the reader may in fome 
meafure perceive, with what compafs 
of thought and ftrength of judgment 
Bacon examined the whole circle of 
{ciences; and if the treatife be care- 
fully perufed, as it ought to be by 
every one who is defirous of metho- 
difitg and enlarging his conceptions 
on the general objects of {cience, the 
reader will not fail to admire the ac- 
tive and penetrating genius of the au- 
thor, who could alone difcover fo 
many things, of which former ages 
had been ignorant, and hold up to 
pofterity a light, by which they have 
been fo fuccefsfully guided into new 
fields of fcience. The numerous de- 
fiderata, which he has fuggefted in 
almoft every branch of fcience, have 
furnifhed hints to fucceeding philofo- 
phers, which have greatly contributed 
toward the leading object of all his 
philofophical labours, the advance- 
ment of learning. 

«Bacon was now defirous of be- 
coming a faithful and ufeful guide to 
others in the purfuitof knowledge, by 
pointing out to them the beft method 
of employing their reafonable faculties 

li 
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on the feveral objects of philofophy ; 
and for this purpofe wrote his Novum 
Organum, a ireatife which the author 
himfelf efteemed the mott valuable of 
his works. Rejecting the fyllogillic 
method of realoning, as a mere initru- 
ment of {cholaftic difputation, which 
could not be applied with any advan- 
tage to the itudy of nature; he at- 
tempts, in this work, to fubititute in 
its ftead' the method of induction, in 
which natural objects are fubjected to 
the teft of obfervation and experi- 
ment, in order to furnifh certain facts 
as the foundation of general truths. 
By this expedient he hoped to remove 
thofe obftru€tions to the progrefs of 
knowledge, the prejudices (called by 
our author idole) arifing from anci- 
ent authority, from falfe methods of 
yeafoning, or from the natural im- 
becility of the human mind. Phyfi- 
cal experiment, the organ or intiru- 
ment which he propofed for the in- 
veftigation of nature, he confide:ed 
as the only effectual method of draw- 
ing men off from thofe uacertain {pe- 
culations, which, contributing nothing 
toward difcovering the true nature of 
things, only ferve to bewilder the 
imagination, and confound the judg- 
ment. For the particular precepts 
which Bacon prefcribed for this pur- 
pole, we muit refer the reader to the 
work itfelf, which will amply repay 
the labour of a diligent perufal. The 
great number of new terms which the 
author introduces, and the complex 
mode of arrangement which he adopts, 
caft indeed fome degree of obfcurity 
over the wors, and have perhaps 
rendered it lefs uwfeful than it would 
otherwife have been :—but the reader 
who has the courage to overcome thefe 
difficulties will meet with many ex- 
cellent obfervations, which may ma- 
terially contribute, even in the ‘pre- 
fent advanced fate of natural know- 
ledge, to the improvement of {cience. 
But the principal value of this work 
is, that it reprefents in the moi lively 
colours the nature, the frength, and 
the mifchievous effels of prejudice, 
and Jays open the various circum- 
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fiances which have, in all ages, hin- 
dered the free and fuccefsful purfuit 
of knowledge. 

‘The way being thus prepared, 
Bacon applied himielf chiefly to that 
branch of knowledge which beft fuited 
his inclination, phyfics; and though 
he did not attempt to frame a fyftem 
of natural philofophy, he wrote fe- 
veral treatifes, which contain original 
obfervations on various branches of 
natural fcience, but are chiefly va- 
luable as a pattern to polterity of the 
manner in which thefe refearches 
fhould be purfued. His philofophical 
treatifes are, of words; of rarefac- 
tion and condenfation ; of fympathy ; 
of life and death ; of the three chymi- 
cal principles; of bodies, heavy and 
light; on fpeculative and effential 
phyfics ; defcription of the intellectual 
world; plan of the heavens; on the 
tides ; the philofophy of Parmenides, 
Telcfius, and Democritus; indica- 
tions for the interpretation of nature ; 
of the wifdom of the ancients ; a hif- 
tory of nature; and a new Atlantis, 
Befide thefe, he wrote feveral moral, 
political, and hiftorical pieces, fome- 
what obicure in expreffion, but full of 
profound thoeght and juft reflection, 
and worthy of an attentive and fre- 
quent perufal. This latter clafs of 
his writings is enlivened with exam- 
ples, narratives, apothegms, fimilies, 
and many other decorations. 

‘ The only thing to be regretted in 
the writings of Bacon is, that he has 
increafed the difficulties neceflarily at- 
tending his original and profound re- 
fearches, by too freely making ufe of 
new tems, and by loading his ar- 
rangement with exceffive multiplicity 
and minutenefs of divifions. But an 
attentive and accurate reader, already 
not unacqua:nted with philofophical 
fubjects, will meet with no inlupere 
able difficulties in ftudying his works 5 
and, if he be not a wonderful profici- 
ent in fcience, will reap much benefit 
as well as pleafure from the percfal. 
In fine, lord Bacon, by the. un:verifal 
confent of the learned world, is to be 
ranked in the fri clafs of modera 
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philofophers. He unqueftionably be- 
longed to that fuperior order of men, 
who, by enlarging the boundaries of 


‘human knowledge, have been bene- 


faclors to mankind; and he may not 
improperly be ityled, on account of 
the new track of {cience which he ex- 
plored, the Columbus of the philofo- 
phical world,’ 

Mr. Hume has in fome degree de- 
tracted from the merit of lord Bacon. 
He acknowledges, indeed, that if we 
confider the variety of talents dif- 
played by him, as a public fpeaker, 
aman of bufinefs, a wit, a courtier, 
a companion, an author, a philofo- 
pher, he is juftly the object of great 
admiration. But he adds, that if we 
confider him merely as an author and 
philofopher, he was, though very efti- 
mable, inferior to his contemporary, 
Galileo, perhaps even to Kepler. 
* Bacon,’ fays the hiftorian, ¢ pointed 
out at a diftance the road te true phi- 
lofophy : Galileo both pointed it out 
to others, and made himfelf confider- 
able advances in it.—The Englifhman 
was ignorant of geometry: the Flo- 
rentine revived that fcience, excelled 
in it, and was the firft that applied it, 
together with experiment, to natural 
pluilofophy. The former rejected, 
with the molt pofitive difdain, the 
fyitem of Copernicus: the latter for- 
tified it with new proofs, derived 
both from reafon and the fenfes.? In 
anfwer to thefe ftrictures, it has 
jullly been obferved, that ‘ Galileo 
was undoubtedly an illuftrious man, 
and Kepler an admirable aftronomer : 
but though we admit their {uperiority 
in allronomy, mechanics, and fome 
particular branches of phyfical know- 
ledge, it does by no means follow, 
that either of them were great- 
er philofophers than Bacon. The 
praife of Bacon is founded not upon 
his fkill in this or that particular 
branch of knowledge, but on his 


great and comprehentive underitand- ‘ 


ing, which took in almoft the whole 
extent of univerfal fcience.’ Indeed, 
we think that it was wholly needlcfs, 
and very invidious, in Mr. Hume, to 


25r 
make the comparifcn he has done 
between lord Bacon and Galileo. The 
reputation of each of thefe great men 
ftands upon its proper and dittin& 
bafis, We have no inclination to de- 
tract any thing front the leaft portion 
of Galileo’s fame: but it may not be 
amifs to tranfcribe an obfervation of 
Dr. ‘Tenifon’s : ‘¢ Galileo farther im- 
proved the doétrine of Copernicus ; 
difcovered, by telefcopes, new flars 
in the heavens; wrote dialogues con-~ 
cerning the fyitem of the world, and 
touching local motion; which latter 
is the key that openeth nature. But 
he defcended not to the feveral claffes 
of bodies in nature, and the particu~ 
lars contained in them, and their re- 
fpective motions and ufes. Neither 
did he publifh any thing till many 
years had pafled, fince Mr. Bacon had 
formed and modelled in his thoughts, 
his larger idea of experimental know- 
ledge.’ However, after all the great 
and juft encomiunss which have adorn- 
ed the memory of lord Bacon, it muft 
be confeffed, that it was fome difcre-~ 
dit to him, that he could not fee the 
reafonablenefs of Copernicus’ fy fem. 
Perhaps he underftood lefs of aftro- 
nomy, and had lefs extenfive views 
wherein it was deficient, than of any 
other part of fcience and philofophy. 
The reign of James the firit ap- 
pears with advantage in point of ma- 
thematical learning. Thomas Allen 
is {fpoken highly of in this refpect. 
He is faid to have been the very foul 
and fun of all the mathematicians in 
his time, and was accounted another 
Roger Bacon. It is certain that his 
{cientific attainments were held in the 
utmoit eftimation by his contempora~ 
ries. Little, however, was written 
by him, and that little was altronomi- 
cal; nor has poflerity derived any 
advantage from his labours. In his 
own age, his great fkill in the ma- 
thematics gave occafion to the igno- 
rant and vulgar to look upon him as 
a magician, or conjuror.—Henry 
Gellibrand is entitled to fome dif- 
tinction on the fubjeét before us. His 
natural abilities, indeed, were not of 
liz 
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the firft order, his charafer being 
that of a plain, plodding, induftrious 
and wellintentioned man. But though 
he had little invention or genius, his 
proficiency in mathematical know- 
ledge was fo confiderable that it pro- 
cured for him the attention and friend- 
fhip of Mr. Henry Briggs. Gelli- 
brand’s writings were chiefly directed 
to the improvement of navigation, 
which would probably have been far- 
ther advanced by him, had he not 
been carried of when under forty 
years of age.—Sir Henry Savile, who 
is a name of fill {Ubiifting celebrity 
in the general lite:ature of the period, 
may here be mentioned, not only as 
having been a fkilful mathematician 
himfelf, but an eminent promoter of 
mathematical {ciexce. ‘This was ap- 
parent in his having inflituted, and 
hberally endowed, two profefforfhips 
at Oxford, one in geometry, the 

ther in aftronomy. We fhall here- 
after have occafion to record fir 
Henry’s literary abilities with no {mall 
degree of honour. 

The prime Foglift luminary of ma- 
tnematical learning, in king James the 
firit’s reign, was Henry Briggs. To 
the clofeit application in this branch 
of kuowledge he added the powers of 
nius and invention. His two great 
rks were his ¢ Arithmetica Loga- 
rithmic2,’ and his * Trigonometria 
Britannica;’? and they are works 
which to this day are held in high 
elimation. In them we meet with 
the mot important difcoveries in the 
mathematics, and what, by thofe who 
were unacquainted with Mr. Briggs’ 
wiitings, have been confidered as of 
much: later invention, fuch as the bi- 
nomial theorem; the differential me- 
thod and contiruétion of tables by dif- 
ferences; the interpolation by differ- 
ences; with angular fections, and fe- 
veral other ingenious compofitions, 
which cannot fail of tranfinitting his 
name with emit.ent reputation to poi- 
teiity. 
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Marchefton, near Edinburgh. He was 
the inventor of logarithms: an in- 
vention of the utmoilt confequence and 
utility in aftronomical calculations and 
other parts of mathematical fcience. 
Henry Briggs was fo ftruck with the 
difcovery, that he could not reit tll 
he paid Napier a vifit. When they 
firft met, they beheld each other for a 
time in mutual admiration, without 
fpeaking a word; and fo well pleafed 
was Briggs with the interview, tha: 
he repeated his vifits to Scotland every 
fummer, fo long as lord Napier lived. 
In one refpeét, Mr. Briggs had an en- 
largednefs of underftanding fuperior to 
that of his friend. Napier was a be- 
liever in judicial aftrology ; but Briggs 
regarded it as a mere fyftem of ground- 
lefs conceits. * He was,’ fays William 
Lilly, ‘ the moft fatirical man againit 
it that has been known.’ 

The reign before us has but fmail 
claim to honour on account of its im- 
provements in aftronomical know- 
ledge. Copernicus’ fyftem, and the 
eftablithment of it by Galileo, did not 
eafily or early make their way int 
this country. Our profeffors of aftro- 
nomy feem to have been content with 
purfuing the old track. Edmund 
Gunter, who excelled as a genera! 
mathematician, and who as [uch was 
the author of many ufeful inventions 
and works, has in this place fome de- 
mand upon our notice. He merited 
the title of an inventor by the new 
projection of his fector. He invented 
likewife a {mall portable quadrant, 
for the more eafy finding the hour and 
azimuth, and other ufeful purpofes in 
afronomy. By experiments made at 
Deptiord, he d:fcovered the variation 
or changeable declination of the mog- 
netic needle. In fhort, he diftin- 
gu thed ‘himfelf in various important 
refpects ; and the chain conftantly ufed 
in land furveying, and which is uni- 
verfally called’ Gunter’s Chain, will 
long preferxe his memory from ob- 
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vantage as it did in the laf reign. It 
was not, however, wholly neglected. 
John Parkinfon was preparing his 
great wok, the ‘ Theatrum Botani- 
cum,’ and his other writings; but 
none of 2m were publifhed till the 
next re’ .—The fame was the cafe 
with ‘Thomas Johnfon, another ardent 
cultivator of botanical knowledge. In 
Parkinion’s works we find the name 
of a female botanift. This was Mrs. 
Thomazin Tunttal, a lady who was 
not only diftinguithed for her tafte in 
cultivating a garden that was well 
ftored with exotics, but for her ac- 
quaintance with Englifh botany, and 
her difcoveries of feveral curious ve- 
getables found about Ingleborough 
Hill, in Lancafhire, and which were 
not known before to grow in Eng- 
land. 

Medical feience was in a ftate of 
progreflive but not rapid improve- 
ment. It was referved for the next 
reign to difplay the full luftre of Har- 
vey’s career. The principal phyfi- 
cians of the prefent period were 
Richard Banifter, Matthew Gwinne, 
Philemon Holland, Theodore Goul- 
#ton, Edward Jorden, fir Theodore 
de Mayerne, Robert Fludd, Thomas 
Winiton, and Tobias Venner. Rich- 
ard Banifter chiefly excelled in the 


knowledge and cure of the difeafes of 


the eyes. ‘The remarks which he 
made in a treatife upon the fubje&t are 
the refult of much experience, and 
fhew him to have been a good opera- 
tor and a careful obferver.— Matthew 
Gwinne was more diltinguifliced as a 
writer in polite literature, than by his 
productions as a phylician. He was, 
however, much valued in his day for 
his knowledge and {uccefs in medical 
praftice.— Philemon Ho!land is chiefly 
known to the world as a tranflator.— 
Theodore Goulfton difpiayed his zeal 
for the improvement of the fcience of 


il 


pathological lefture within the colleg 
of phyiicians, * If infitutions of this 
nature,’ iays Dr. Att:in, have, by the 
more improved and regular itate of 
medical education, become lefs ne- 
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ceflary, we are not the lefs obliged to 
thofe who founded them at a time 
when they were more wanted. —Dr. 
Goulfton publifhed, likewife, a Latin 
verfion of fome of the works of Ga- 
len, accompanied with critical anno- 
tations. Like Gwinne, he was 2 
proficient in claffical learning, as ap- 
peared from his tranflation of Arifto- 
tle’s rhetoric and poetics.— Edward 
Jorden was held in great reputation 
for literature and abilities. He hada 
natural propenfity to the ftudies of 
chymiftry and mineralogy ; and thefe 
were the foundation of the fame he 
acquired by his principal work, 2 
‘ 'Treatife on Bathes and Minerat 
Waters.’ ‘This is a work of confider- 
able learning and ingenuity, and is 
written in a clear ftyle and judicious 
method. ‘Though much of it is ex- 
tracted from other authors, Dr. Jorden 
has not failed to add many things 
which are peculiarly his own. —Theo- 
dore de Mayerne, who by birth was 
a foreigner, but who fettled in Eng- 
land, and was knighted by king 
James, was the moft fathionabie court 
phyfician of his time, and appears to 
have been confidered as the firit perfon 
of his profeffion in this kingdom. He 
contributed to the introduction of im- 
portant changes in the practice of me- 
dicine. His works will not now ftand 
the teft of a very critical examination. 
It is juftly recorded to his honour, 
that he employed his knowledge in 
chymiltry to the advancement of the 
fine arts.— Robert Fludd, who has 
been mentioned under the head of 
Philofophy, had the addrefs to render 
his Roticrucian doftrine the inftru- 
ment of fuccefs in the way of his pro- 
feilion. ‘He is faid to have ufed a 
kind of fu’lime unintelligible cant to 
his patients, which, by inipirmg them 
with greater faith in his fkill, mighe 
in fome cales contribute to their cure.’ 
Accordingly, he was eminent in his 
medical capacity. —Thomas Winiton 
was mach valued as a gentleman and 
a icholar, and was in high eiteem as 
a phyfician. Meric Cafaubon has 
deicribed him as the great oraament 
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of lis profefion. Some anatomical 
Je€tures, which were read by him at 
Greiham college, were publithed after 
his deceife.— iobias Venner acquired 
great popular fame by a work on the 
right way to a long life. It is a plain 
practical picce. His account of the 
icvera! articles treated of is compiled 
(though without any quotations) from 
the current authors of the age. The 
rules and admonitions are trite; but 
the ityle and manner of the treatife 
were well calculated to render it ac- 
ceptable to common readers. 

Francis Anthony, who was regu- 
larly graduated at Cambridge, both 
as mafter of arts and doctor of phyfic, 
is entiled to notice as an eminent 
empiric. Tis noltrum of potable gold 
made for fome time a noile in the 
world; and he publithed a defence of 
it in Latin, by no means devoid of 
learning and art, although, in the 
prefent imp:oved fiate of chymiltry 
and medicine, it would be thought 
celtitute of folidity. The work is 
methodical!y divided into feveral chap- 
ters, in Which the author atsempts to 
eflablifh the pofiibilty of making a 
potable gold; the great medicinal 
powers of the mineral kingdom ; the 
{uperior virtues of gold; and the 
claim a preparation of that metal may 
have to be entitled an univerfal medi- 
cine. Dr. Anthony’s book was at- 
tacked by feveral of the regulars of 
the faculty, and particularly by Dr, 
Matthew Gwinve. But, notwith- 
flanding the ftrongeft oppolition on 
the part of the col.ege of phyficians, 
Anthony found means to engage the 
patronage of various perfons of rank, 
and the good opinion of the people 
at large ; to which the excellence of 
his moral charaéter, and his learning 
and eafy addreis did not a little con- 
tribute. He had the triumph of fee- 
ing his reputation, practice, and emo- 
Juwnents airive at a great height. 

In the knowledge of furgery the 
two moft noted perfons were Peter 
Lowe and John Woodall. Peter 
Lowe’s ‘ Difcourfe on Chirurgery ’ is 
a general treatife on the fubject, as 
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well operative as judicial, and was 
defigned for the ufe of beginners. It 
is a copious, plain, and methodical 
work, full of references to ancient 
and modern authors; and, indeed, 
more founded on authority than ob- 
fervation —Far fuperior in point of 
merit in his profeffion was John 
Woodall. His tract on the feurvy, 
whether for accuracy in defcribing the 
difeafe, or judicioufnefs in the method 
of cure, has perhaps fearcely fince 
been excelled. A variety of judicious 
remarks and direftions concerning 
medicines, diet, and external appli- 
cations, occur in the work, which ap- 
pear evidently to be the refult of ex- 
perience and obfervation, and are in 
a great meafure confirmed by modern 
practice. Another piece of Mr. 
Woodall’s, ¢ A Treatife on Gangrene 
and Sphacelus,’ is entitled to particu- 
lar confideration, on account of an 
important innovation which it intro- 
duced with refpect to amputation. 
This was amputation in the mortified, 
inftead of the found part; a practice 
not new indeed, but at that time uni- 


_verfally difufed. He threw out, like- 


wie, the firft hint in favour of am- 
putating as low as the ancle in difeafes 
of the foot. In fhort, Mr. Woodall 
has a claim to the moft honourable 
dittinGtion in the furgical hiftory of 
the period. 

A {cientific inftitution was eftablifh- 
ed in the latter end of queen Elifa- 
beth’s reign, which ought to have been 
mentioned in its proper place. We 
mean the foundation of Grefham col- 
lege in the city, together with a pro- 
vilion for feven profefiors, in divinity, 
aftronomy, geometry, mufic, law, 
phyfic, and rhetoric. During the 
comparative infancy of fcience and 
learning, this inftitution was of great 
importance. Inacourfe of time, and 
from a wider diffufion of the means of 
knowledge, it has become of lefs 
confequence. Among the number of 
profefiors will be found the names of 
Anthony Wotton, William Dakins, 
George Mountayne, Edward Brere- 
wood, Edmund Gunter, Henry Gel- 
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hibrand, Samuel Fofter, Chriftopher 
Wren, Walter Pope, Henry Briggs, 
John Greaves, Ifaac Barrow, Robert 


Hooke, John Bull, William Petty, 
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Thomas Baynes, Matthew Gwinne, 
Thomas Winton, Edward Stilling- 
fleet, John Woodward, Henry Pem- 
berton, and Join Ward. 


Singular IncipENTs, BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, and CHARAC- 
TERISTIC TRAITS ; from the Year 1400 to the Year 1548: Con- 
cluded from. Page 97. 


IN 1513, died the moft powerful 
baron and active foldier of his age, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, ear! of Kildare. 
He had been, during thirty-three years 
{at different times) chief governor of 
Ireland, and was too potent to be fet 
afide, otherwife his {trong attachment 
to the houfe of York would probably 
have beenhis ruin. The untameabie 
fpirit of the earl fometimes involved 
him in trouble, from which he was 
extricated by a lucky biuntnefs; as 
when once, when charged before 
Henry VIII, with fetting fire to the 
cathedral of Cathel; ¢ 1 own it,’ faid 
the earl, * but I never would have 
done it had I not believed that the 
archbifhop was in it.’ ‘The king 
laughed, and pardoned the ludicrous 
culprit. The bithop of Meath was 
his bittereft foe. He accufed him to 
Henry of divers mifdeeds, and clofed 
hisaccufation with, * Thus, my liege, 
you fee that ail Ireland cannot rule 
the earl.’ ¢ Then,’ faid the perverfe 
monarch, ¢ the earl fhall rule all Ire- 
land,’ and inftantly made him lord 
deputy. The Englith loved the earl 
becaufe he was brave and generous, 
and becaufe his good humour equalled 
his valour. Once, when he was in a 
furious paroxyfm, a domeftic who 
knew his temper whifpered in his ear, 
* My lord, yonder fellow has betted 
with me a fine horfe, that I dare not 
take a hair from your Jordihip’s beard ; 
I pray, my lord, win me that wager.’ 
The earl’s features relaxed, and he 
faid to the petitioner, * Take the hair 
then, but thouldeft thou exceed thy 
demand, my fit fhall meet thy head,’ 
This earl was ordered to difcontinue 
his motto, ‘ Crom a Boo,’ as it caufed 
feuds between noble Irith families.— 


Collins. MSS. relative to the Fitz 
geralas, Fe. 

in the fame year, the corporation 
of furgeons (conlifting of twelve, a 
number then, as it appears, thought 
equal to the care of the metropolis) 
petitioned parliament to be exempted 
irom bearing arms, or ferving on ju- 
ries and parith offices, and fucceeded 
ia their requeit.—Pudb. das. 

In the fame year, the apprentices 
of London, thinking that the inha- 
bitants of Iilington, Hoxton, and 
Shoreditch, had too much leflened 
their ufual places of exercife and re- 
creation, by inclofing their grounds, 
determined to right themfclves, and, 
on a fignal given by a man in dif- 
guife, who ran through the iftreets 
crying, ‘Spades! Spades!’ they 
ruthed in a body, with proper inftra- 
ments, to the devoted paiithes, and 
levelled every fence. ‘The lord-mayor 
of London was tharply reprimanded 
for iuffering this illegal proceeding, 
aod warned to take better care in 
future.—Herber?. 

In the year 1522, Pietro Tor- 
regiano, a great {calptor, (who had 
relided long in England, and who, 
with the turbulence of Henry’s tem- 
per, had alfo adopted his religion) 
ftarved bimfelf to death in the prifon 
of the Seville inquifition, to which he 
had been fent for maiming an image 
that he had formed of the bleffed Vir- 
gin Mary. Henry had given him vaft 
prefents, of which he ufed to boat, 
and, as a brother-artitt days, ‘Ogni 
giorno ragionava delle fue bravure, 
con quelle beftie di quelli inglefi.’ 
He valued himielf alfo on having once 
ftruck the great Michael Angelo, with 
fo good a will that he felt the bone 
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of his nofe yield to the preffure of his 
kouckles. ‘The faperb tomb of Henry 
Vii, that of Margaret of Richmond, 
in Weftmintler-abbey, and that of Dr. 
Young, in the Roll’s chapel, are done 
by Torregiano-—/Waipole’s Axecdotes, 
&e. 

In 1523, died William Lily, an 
induftrious and ufeful fcholar, He 
was born at Odiam, Hants, in 1466, 
and bred at Magdalen college, Oxon. 
Thence, prompted by the bigotry of 
his age, he went on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. To Lily, this wild 
expedition was the fource of fcience ; 
retuding five years in Rhodes, he be- 
came, by the affiftance of fome learn- 
ed refugees from the capital of the 
Turks, a complete matter of the 
Greek tongue; and, by ftudying the 
Roman claffics under two eminent pro- 
feffors in Italy, he gained a perfect 
Knowledge of the Latin. He now 
returned to London, where a {chool, 
in which he taught rhetoric, poctry, 
and the languages, foon attained to 
great fame. In 1511, Lily was ap- 
pointed by his friend and patron, dean 
Colet, the firft mafler of St. Paul’s 
fehool, which he had juft then built 
and endowed ; where he prefided du- 
ring the reft of his life with great re- 
putation. He fell a martyr to the 
plague. In the compolition of his 
well-known Latin grammar, he was 
affiiled by Erafmus, dean Colet, and 
Thomas Robinson, all celebrated lin- 
guifts, and the haughty Wolley con- 
defcended to write a recommendatory 
preface.—Lelund. Bak, Gc. apud 
Heary. 

In the fame year, deceafed Thomas 
Yynacre, or Linacer, one of the molt 
polite fcholars of the age. He was 
well defcended, born in 1460, at 
Canterbury, and bred at All Soul’ 
college, Oxford, whence he travelled 
to Italy. At Bclogna he ftudied un- 
der Angelo Politian, whom he is faid 
to have furpaffed in pure latinity. At 
Florence, he was much regarded by 
the duke Lorenzo, and became per- 
fect in Greek by the affiftance of De- 
metrius Chalcondylas, a Conflantino- 
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politan fugitive. He ftudied philofe- 
phy at Rome under Hermolaus Bar- 
barus; and on his return to England 
was fucceflively appointed phyfician 
to Henry VII and VIII, prince Ed- 
ward, and the princefs Mary. He 
tranflated many difficult pieces from 
the Greek of Galen; gave leCtures 
on medicine at Oxford, to which uni- 
verfity: he was a_benefaétor, and 
founded the College of Phyficians in 
London. Not Jong before bis deceafe 
he took holy orders; for this feveral 
reafons are given, but none fatisfac- 
tory. Sir John Cheke fays, that a 
little before his death Lynacre began 
to read the New Teflament; but, 
ftruck with the purity of its precepts, 
he hurled it away in a paffion, crying, 
* Either this is not the gofpel, or we 
are not Chriftians !’—dzkzn. 

The damafk rofe is faid to have 
been introduced to England by this 
eminent phyfician, not long before 
his deceafe. 

In 1523, the aftrologers having 
prophefied inceffant rains and fearful 
floods, the abbot of St. Bartholomews, 
in Smithfield, built a houfe on Har- 
yow-the-Hill, and ftored it with 
provitions. Many perfons followed 
his example and repaired to high 
places. However, no extraordinary 
floods appearing, the difappointed 
foothfayers pacified the people by 
owning themfelves miltaken juit one 
hundred years in their calculation.— 
Hall. 

In 1527, the firft Scottifh martyr 
to the doétrines of reformation was 
brought to the flake. Myr, ‘Patrick 
Hamilton, noble by birth and ailied 
to royalty as being nephew to the eard 
of Arran. During his travels in Ger- 
many he imbibed the opinions of Lu- 
ther fo deeply, that he could not, or 
h's return to Scotland, refill the temp- 
tation of publicly exprefling his aver- 
fion to popery, In confequence he 
was tried and condemned as a heretic ; 
and his execution was accompanied 
with peculiar circumitances of cruel- 
ty. He was only in the twenty-third 
‘ear of his age, and had the com- 
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of every tor.— Hall, 


patien 

foon 
ander hagas 
having p everal ferme 
the nec 0 la holy y 
life, an x; not having mentioned pil- 
giimages, prayers to faints, &c. as 

Ee" 
more €fucacivus, was reprimanded by 
the archb:thop of St. Andrew's, aud 
charged with having flyledthe non- 
preaching prelates ‘ Dumb dogs.’ 
The friar replied, with fharpuels, and 
ridiculed his accufers for canfouncing 
him‘with Ifaiah and St. Paul, who 
had been quoted by him, and weie 
alone to aaiwer for the haffh ex- 
preffions; nding however that the 
King looked on hin n wi ith vauvfual cool- 
nefs, he repaired privately to Eng- 
Jand, where he found proteciion in the 
family of the ducheis of Suiolk.— 
Spot. ijweod. 

In February 1528, the 
were amufed by a batile 
Dutch and a French veffel, fought 
élofe to London-bridge, to which the 
former had a@tually purfued the latier. 
Welfingham, acini of the Tower, 
boarded and feized both the comba- 
tants, and the matter was left to the 
eouncil to determine. —A:ling, 

In 1530, Mr. William pS 
(father to the great navigator fir John 
Hawkins) fitted out a ftout fhip, the 
Paul of Plymouth, aud f ailing to the 
coaftof Guinea and Brafil, began a 
practice which, although it has been 
fince very profitable to his country, 
has covered it with difgrace; that of 
feizing the unfort natives of 
Africa and tranfporting them to fo- 
reign fhores, there to end their days 
im flavery. 

In 15315 the wandering bands, 
ftyled, « Gyphies,’ were fo numerous 
and noxious in England, that an act 
was pafied to banith them from the 
realm on pain of imprifonment and 
confifcation of goods. 

The earl of Arran, regent of Scot- 
land, a few years afterward, took a 
different method to get rid of thefe 
hated vagaboads, by ordering all 
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Londoners 
between a 


unate 


itil 


bs: 
fheriif. and 


ohn 


ypt, 


> gvplies feiace 4 of idem had 
zesint Faw, under the guid- 
Sebaitian Lalow) that he 
might carry them bach to their owa 
conntry, as he had cugage ‘d to do.— 
Pué. Laci $6 
This year 1531, two prielts and a 
ver fuffered death by fire in Smith- 
on account of fome ditlurbanc 
between the iuperior and inferior 
lergy. And a cook, named Richard 
Rous, was boiled to death in the fame 
place, by an ex pof fade law, for 
poi foning feventcen perions in the 
bithop of Rochefer’s family.—Srows 
Fe, 
Jn 1532, died an clegart but un-, 
fortunate icholar, Richard P: zice ; who, 
from a | 


awy 
1d 
field, 
= 


low extraCtion in Worceiter- 
fhire, had, by his great talents, under 
the fucceflive patronage of the prelates 
Langton and Bainbridge, become degn 
of St. Paul’s, fecretary to the king, 
and frequently his envoy to foreign 
parts. He had prepared himfelf for 
thefe great employments by long ftudys 
and by a particular atrentioa to lan- 
guages at Padua, and other Italian 
univeriiiess) From an embafly to 
Venice, he returned to England fick, 
but laden with kind ape see >ndationg 
from Soon after his arrival 
at London he fell into difgrace with ~ 
cardinal Wolley; foon he fank beneatal 
the frown of that capricious protector ; , 
was fent to the Tower, and in 532, 
died raving mad. He was an almof 
univerfal linguitt, and wrote many 
curious treatiies ; one of which is en- 
titled, «De fru&u que ex do&riné 
percipitur:’ © Of the proft which 
may accrue from learning."—Bale. 
Pitts. 

In 1532, the body of William 
T: “a a ger ntleman of Gloucefter- 
fhire, (who bad {poken it ightly in his 
taik will of prayers :0 faints, mafleg 
for the good of the ioul, ac.) was 
difinterred and burnt, as belonging 
toa heretic. This brutal tranfaétion 
difpleafed the king; he fummoned Br, 
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base 
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Parker, chanecllor of Worcefter, who 
had manased the profecution ; and 
finding that no writ, ‘ de heretico 
comburendo,’ had been applied for, 
made the zealous prieft pay 300l. for 
his delinquency.—Fox. 

In 1532, St. James’ palace was built 
by Henry, (it had been an hofpital 
tor fourteen jeprous maidens) he add- 
ed to it the remains of York palace, 
Whitehall, and inclofed the whcle 
(now St. James’ park) with a wall._— 
Hal, 

in 1535, Henry made his courtiers 
cut their hair fhort, and did fo him- 
felf. He alfo brought into fafhion the 
wearing of beards, and the knotting 
(probably curling) of them. 

In June 1540, fir Edmund Knevet, 
was adjudged to lofe his right hand 
for ftriking * Mofter Clere, of Nor- 
foix,’ fervant to the lord Surry, with- 
in the limits of the court. All was 
prepared, * The feryeant of the wood- 
yard, with his mailet and a blocke, 
the maifter cooke with his knife, the 
féryeant of the larder to fet the knife 
right on the joint, the feryeant farrier 
with the fearing irons, the feryeant of 
the poultrie with a cocke, which cocke 
fhould have his head fmitten of o2 
the fame blocke, and with the fame 
knife,’ &c. and poor fir Edmuod only 
requefted, that the king would take 
his /eft and fpare his rig/t hand, as 
that might, * yet doo good fervice to 
his grace,’ when happily he received, 
ona fudden, his full pardon for limb 
and goods.— Helingfhed, 

It is faid that the ealied law enat- 
ed in any country, for the promotian 
of anatomical knowledge, was one 
that pafled in 1540. It allowed the 
united companies of Barbers and Sur- 
geons to have yearly the bodies of four 
criminals to dilleét.—Barriagion on 
Statutes. 

In 1541, died of a fever, {which 
he caught by too earnefily attending 
ja fultry weather on an ambaffador 
of the emperor) fir Thomas Wyatt 
the elder. An elegant poet and a 
highly-accomplifhed gentleman. He 
was born of an honourable famil; ia 
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Kent, at Allington Cafile, which he 
is faid (by Fuller) to have repaired 
and beautified: Camden fays he 
was ‘ fplendidé doctas.? Wood ealls 
him, ‘ the delight of the mafes of 
mankind ;’ Afcham, Leland, and fir 
Thomas Chaloner, are loud in his 
praife ; and Henry earl of Surrey held 
hin as his friend and wrote his epi- 
taph. He had at times great weight 
with his capricious king, and fome- 
times he felt his refentment. 

Henry delighted in Wyatt’s con- 
verfation. An apologue of his about 
* curs baiting a butcher’s dog,’ is faid 
to have caufed the fall ot Wolfey. 
Again, when Clement delayed the 
divorce of Henry and Catharine, 
‘Lord!’ faid fir Thomas, ‘that a 
man cannot repent him of his fins 
withour the pope’s Jeave |’ The king 
heard him, it is faid, and determined 
on the feparation from papal authority. 
When Henry hefitated as to feizing 
the church lands, he was encouraged 
by a bon-mot of Wyatt: * Butter,’ 
faid he, ‘the rook’s nefts, and they 
will not trouble vou.’ Referring to a 
dittribution of abbcy-lands among the 
nobility. ‘hough aitached to the 
reformation, he was once tried for 
corre{pouding with cardinal Pole, im- 
mediately after which he was made 
fheriff of Kent, and rewarded for bis 
gallantry ‘againft the rebels of that 
county. Qu the whcle, his family, 
though brave and well-meaning, were 
unfortunate. His father, fir Henry, 
would have been ftarved ia the Tower, 
had not a cat, with uncommon fideli- 
ty, brought him a pigeon ; fir Thomas 
the elder was tried tor his ile; and 
fir Thomas the younger was exccuted 
for treafon in the reign of Mary.— 
Walpole’s Liijc. Antiquities. 

Early ia 1542, Henry was pro- 
claimed king of Ireland. Sven after. 
ward he fent to the Tower a releafe 
for fir Arthur Plantagenet, (lord Lifle, 
natural fon to Edward 1V.) accom- 
panied by a diamond ring, as a token 
of returning favour. But the prifon- 
er, unable to bear this reverfe of for- 
tuac, expised through too much joy. 
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He had been confined on account of a 
groundlefs charge concerning Caiais. 
— Hiling hed. 

in 1542-3, a flatute paffed to pre- 
vent the tranflation of the Bible by 
Tindal from being read by ‘women, 
ar.ificers, prentices, journeymen, ferv- 
ing men of the degree of yeomen or 
uncer.” *Noble women or gentle- 
women,’ might read the bible ¢ alone, 
but no: to others? * The chancellor, 
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the captaines of the warres, the king’s 
jultices and recorders of townes,’ were 
allowed not only to read but expound. 
It feems that the magiftrates were then 
ufed to begin their charges by a tcxt 
of feripture ; and that the * Captaines 
of the warres,’ (nearly the fame in 
rank as ourcolonels) were accuftomed 
to preach and expound to their fol- 
diers, as there were no regimental 
chaplains. 


GLEANING &. 


SPpaRSA COLLEGI. 


Omenres of late (although this 

{pecies of writing ought to be a 
reprefentation of human lite and.man- 
ners) have abounded with incidents 
fo improbable, that one is ready to 
think that authors will foon call in the 
agency of Genit and Fairies. ‘Phat 
being admitted, they may produce 
events ever fo monitrous; for then 
we can refer every event to an ade- 
quate caufe, which at present is im- 


poiible. 
Faihion is the parent of afieQation ; 


ee 
be 


a new drefs will awkwardly imi- 
tated by thofe who cannot afford it. 
In an age of learning, there will be 
many pretenders. Seneca in one of his 
epifties, (the twenty-feventh) gives a 
pleafant account of one Calvifius Sa- 
binus, a noted pretender to learning, 
who kept fervants acquainted with 
Homer, Hefiod, and the pocts aad 
hiilorians, to furnifh him with con- 
verfation, but his memory was fo bad 
that he forgot a fentence before he 
could repeat it to the end. In the 
prefent age, the affectation of learn- 
ing has been rendered tclerably ealy, 
there being fo many books whieh fa- 
cilitate converfation, by giving a {u- 
perficial iketch of every thing ; anda 
great deal of what is called literary 
converfation, coniifts in retailing the 
@pinions of others, not our own. 

it is to be feared that a habit ac- 
quired in youth, more frequently than 
neceffity, is the parent of gaming. A 
harmleis game of cards, as it is term- 


ed, often repeated, may grow into a 
confirmed hking of the amutement. 
When Plato reproved a young man 
for playing at dice. ‘What! for 
fuch a trifle of money !’—* Cuftom,’ 
anfwered Plato, ‘ is no trifle.’ 

Every one is atguainted with the 
effect of habit or culom: yet who 
could have thought that a grave writer 
would invent the ridiculous flory, 
mentioned by Montaigne, in order 
to illuftrate the power of habit. The 
flory is of a country-woman, wha 
having accuilomed herielf to play 
with, and carry a young calf in her 
arms, and daily continuing to do fo 
as it grew up, obtained this by cuftom, 
that when grown up the was {till able 
to bearit. The tiory, at leait thows 
that a habit of i#vensioa is rather un- 
conquerabie. 

YVhat philofophy which does not 
affect the life and manners, is at beit 
unprofitable {peculation. The greateit 
aud wife of men may not live, with- 
out deviating from fe of their owa 
precepts, bat the deviation will be 
flight. Human nature abounds with 
failings, yet the Chrittian philofopher, 
although his pace may not be equal, 
will always be found in the right way. 
Seneca fays, ‘ Non dico fapientem uno 
iturum gradu, fed una via.’ 

However ridiculous it may feem to 
prepare the mind for literary labour 
by medicine, it has been fometimes 
practifed. Carneades, an eminent 
pa of Cyrene, being to dif- 
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mute with ( hi r} f npus, 
pete ¥ tn Wilk up} 


felf with white hellebore, to 
rupt I 3u. 
the 


his wit, 
his fto 
and coultancy of his 
appear that authors in thofe d 
ratner better than common re 
they do now ! 
‘The operation of gricf on the mind 
appears to be fo natural, that few are 
ful, who to ck it. 
‘There i regret hich we 
muit wait for, and, like ay crifis of 
hepoen to be fatal or 
falutary, accordins to the trength of 
the patient Some authors recom- 
end mi irthf ul fubsec&ts; and fome 
forrowful ones, from the notion that 
that there is comfort to be derived 
from partnerfhip in affliction. But 
the truth is, grief is f2ldom to be con- 
quered by reafon, and therefore it is 
dlmoft.always in vain to preach to it. 
Additon'recommended to a lady under 
a heavy dilappointment in love, to 
confider, that * at the very time in 
which the languithes for the lofs of her 
ceceafed lover, there are perfons in 
feveral parts of the world perithing in 
2 thipwreck ; others crying out for 
mercy in the terrors fs death-bed 
repentance; others lying under the 
tortures of an infamous execution, 
or the like dreadful calamiti: s3 and 
fhe will find her forrow vanifh at the 
appearance of thofe which are fo much 
greater and But 
W hat- 
ccumulated forrows of 
you will in vain comfort a 
has lott a favourite child, or 
or a lady her lover, by remind- 
the m or they ape not in danger 
lipwrecked or hanged. 
i » diftrefs believes his own 
to be the greatelt, and they 
ally the greateft he can 
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anity of authors is more hap- 
rated m the :6%th paper of 
the Spectat or, than in any book [ 
have ever met with, it would ap- 
pear to be at leaft founded in fad. 
An atheilftical ‘author lay dangeroufly 
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sors and defiring the affftance of ¢ 
ieighbouring curate, confeffed to him 
with great contrition, that nothing 
at more heavy at his heart than the 
t in his having feduced the age by 
ritings, and that their evil influ- 
ence was likely to continue even after 
his death. The curate, on further 
examination, findix ng the penitent in 
the utmoft aronies of ' defpatr, and 
in g himfelf a man of fearving, to 
him, that a hoped his cafe wag not 
fo defperate as he a ppre chended, fince 
: rd that he was fo very feniibie 
fault, ‘ai fo fir. cerely repented 
The penitent fill urged the 
evil tendency of his bool: to ‘fubvert 
all religion, and the little groun’ of 
hope there could be for one whofe 
‘ngs would continue to do mif- 
chief when his body was laid in afhes. 
The curate finding no other way to 
comfort him, told him, that he did 
well in being affi€ted for the evil de- 
fign, with “which’ he publifhed his 
book ; but that he ought to be very 
thank fal that there was no danger of 
its doing any hart 5 that his caufe 
was fo very bad and his arguments fo 
weak, that he did not apprehend any 
ill effeéts from it; in fhort, that he 
might reit fatisfied that his book could 
do-no more mifchicf after his death, 
than he had done while he was living. 
To which he added, for his farther 
fa: isfaction, that he did not believe 
anv, kefide hi is (Pe rticular fiiends and 
rt a? had ever been at the 
pains of eading ‘t, or that any body 
his death enquire 


he found 
of his f 


of it. 


tance, 


after would ever 
after it. The dying man had full fo 
much the frailty of an author in him, 
as to be cut to the heart with thefe 
confolations ; and without anfwering 
the good man, afked his friends about 
hm, (with a peevifhnefs that is‘ na- 

tural to a fick perfon) where they had 
nicked up fuch a blockhead? And 
whether they thought him a proper 
perfon to attend one in his condition ? 
The curate finding that the author 
did not expe& to ‘be dealt with as a 
real and fincere penitent, but as a 
penitent of importance, after a fhort 
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almonition withdrew, not queftioning cut off, and fometimes his ears. In 
bat he should be again fent for if the one of the kingdems of Mexico, he 
fickvefs crew defperate. The author who drank till ne loft bis fenfes, if a 
however recovered, and has finge nobleman, was immediately hanced, 
written two er three tra&s with the and his body was thrown into the lake 





fime ipirit, and very luckily for his or into fome river; if a plebcian, for 
poor foul, with the fame fuccefs, the fir offence, he loft his liberty, 
ic is ufual to advife young people and for the fecond, his life. And 
not to form friendships, without hav- when the legiflator was afked, why the 
tag had experience of their friends: law was more fevere upon nobles, he 
but this is rarely poflible. Moft men anfwered, that the crime of drunken- 
live in habits of friendthip all their ne‘ was lefs pardonable in them, as 
lives, without having ever an oppor- they were more bound in duty to fet a 
tunity to put it to the teff. good example. The fame king pre- 
‘To be conttanudy employed in feme feribed the punifiment of death to 
worl or itady ufeful to ourfelves orto artifts, who publifhed any falfehood in 
others, is truly to enjoy life; but fo their paintings. 
the purpoies of human life Soton made a law, that the fon 
miflaken, that many men, when near fhould not be obliged to maintain his 
the end of their life, can hardly be father, if he had not brought him 
faid to have lived. * Quam palchra up to a trade, Solon was a good 
res confummare artem ante mortem, legiilator, but not acquainted with the 
deinde expectare fccurum reliquam art of making gentlmen! It was his 
temporis {ui partem,’ days Seneca. will that all men might have fome 
The Stoics muit be allowed to have honeft trade, whereby to do good to 
entertained the moi rational notions the commonwealth, and to maintain 
of the value of life, and ef time, and themielves and theirs; and that the 
correlponding the neareft to the pre- council of the Areopagites fhould en- 
cepts cf the golpel. quire how every man lived, and pu- 
‘The anxious and rather imperti- nith fuch as they found idle. The 
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nent defire cf many people, to know Egyptians enjoined all men to be of 
the moft minute circumftances of a fome vocation; and Amafis, one of 
great man’s life, and the cuflom in their kings, made a law, that every 
ine Enolith papers of recording fuch man, once a year, Should give an ac- 
miaute matters, are not new in the count how he lived. 
hitoryof mankind. The philofophe Ve by no means furpafs fome of the 
jut quoted, in one of his epiitles to ancients in the juflnefs and propriety 
Lucilius, tells him that he mu not of their fentiments on education. 
expect co live unobferved. ¢'Tununc There are few better things on this 
in provincia, licet contemnas ipfete, fubjeét than the following: when 
magnus es; guid agas, quemaimo- Agefilaus, king of Sparta, was afked 
duu cenes, quemadmodum dormias, what ihould be efpecially taught to 
queritur, fcitur, &c.’ children, his anfwer prefented ‘a 
Cardinal Richelieu, in a letter to comprehenfive treatife on education. 
Balzac, fays, ‘heretofore mean wits ‘ That,’ faid he, ‘which they are 
admired all things above the pitch of moft like to make ufe of when they 
their cacacity ; but now their judg- come to be men.” The mifchiefs of 
ments fecondine their fufliciencies, modern education, chiefly arife from 
they approve nothing but what is neglecting a principle fo fimple and 
Within the compa(s of their talent.? convincing. Young men are old in 
The Mexicans, according to Cla- every fpecies of folly before they ar- 
vigero, had {ome fevere laws. He rive at manhood; premature old age 
who told a lie to the particular preju- is a wretched proof of education. 
dice of another, had a part of his lip 
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REMARKS on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. Sept. 1795. 


Trice drizzling fog for fome time in the morning; hygrometer a6 

88.—7. This day and yefterday warmer than any day in June or 
July; the thermometer at 76, one degree higher than in either of thofe 
months.—z5. Horfe cheftnuts begin to flip their hulls. Vines probably ne- 
ver made a greater (how than this year for grapes, but the backwardnefs of 
the feafon injured their growth and maturity ; fome of the fweet-water kind 
had not the fruit fo large as a common pea, and, though perfe‘tly ripe and 
fweet, contained no feed. Culinary vegetables of all forts has been uncom- 
monly abundant.—This month is noted for its confiderable degree of heat 
the mean ftate of the thermometer being 63, only half a degree Iefs than 
Auguk. ‘Though little rain fell during the month, the atmofphere continued, 
m general, hazy and moift, as in the preceding months; the hygromeice 
never lefs than 57, and its medium 66. 

Rain 11 hundredths of an inch. 


OxserRvaTions on ihe Distases igs September 1795- 


OMPLAINTS of the bowels ftill continued frequent, but were 

neither dangerous nor fevere, except among young children who were 
cutting teeth, where the difeafe proved obftinate, exciting fever and produce 
ing fome unpieafant fymptoms. Rheumatifm was common at the clofe of the 
month, and was accompanied, as ufual, with bilious and acrid vifceral fecretions; 
by removing which, and nfing warmer clothing, the complaint-was commonly 
cured. Intermittent fever alfo began to make its appearance, attacking 
thofe who had formerly been liable to the difeafe.. Meafles was now and 
then met with, but by no means frequent; and fmallpox was unufually rarc. 


An Account of the MANNER of treating Bees in Portugal. 
{ From Murphy’s ‘Travels in Portugal. } 


teen diameter. They are formed of 


O form a colony of bees, a fpot 
the rind of the cork-tree, and cover- 


of ground is chofen for the hives, 


expofed toward the fouth or fouth- 
€af, well theltered from the northern 
blaits, and furrounded with (hrubds and 
flowers; of the latter, the bett is rofe- 
mary. The richer the neighbouring 
grounds are, the better; for bees are 
faid to range for food to the diftance 
of a league from their homes. The 
fituation being chofen, lanes muft be 
cut through the fhrubby thickets of 
five or fix feet wide. ‘The fences be- 
tween the lanes fhould be about the 
fame dimenfions, and formed at inter- 
vals into {mall receffes, like bowers 
cr niches, to receive the hives. 

; of the hives ufed here 
mM general are cylindrical; in height 
about twenty-feyen iwches by four- 
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ed with a pan of earthen-ware in- 
verted, the edge of which prejeéts 
over the hive like a cornice. ‘The 
whole is faftened with pegs made of 
fome hard and durable wood, and the 
joints fopped with peat. In the front 
of the cylinder, at the height of about 
eight inches, there is a {mall apertere 
where the bees cater. The iniide is 
divided into three equal divifions, 
which are feparated by crofs flicks: 
here the bees fori their combs or 
cells. 

Whea the bees fwarm, which ia 
ufvally in the mouth of May or June, 
the hives are placed to receive them 
where they alight. If they defcend, 
Qna wee, they are Maken off: the 
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perfon who performs this operation 
mutt not be afraid of them, as they 
do not commonly fting unlefs they are 
irritated ; it will be fafer, however, 
to cover the head.with a wire matk, 
and the hands with gloves. 

Some bees ate fo wild, that they 
fly away in attempting to collect them, 
but they may be caught again in this 
manner: a fheet is placed by night 
on the ground contiguous to the 
fwarm, and when they alight, the 
hive is placed over them, with the 
entrance itopped, then the whole is 
covered with a fheet, in which they 
are carried home. But they fhould 
not be placed near the hive whence 
they had originally departed. 

When the time arrives for taking 
out the honeycombs, which is gene-. 
rally in the morth of June, when the 
flowers begin to decay, it thould be 
done in the heat of the day, as th 
greater part of the bees are then a- 
broad, but not during a high wind, 
or at the commencement of a new or 
full moon. t 





The hiver mutt have his 
face and hands defended, as above- 
mentioned, and accompanied by a 
perfon holding a chafing-difh, with a 
coal fire, covered with moilt peat, to 
make the greater fmoke : this {moke 
being infufed among the bees from 
the top of the cylind.r, they fly 
away, or remain intoxicated at the 
bottom, then the hive is taken to 
pieces, by drawing out the pins. 
The combs are cut out without de- 
ftroying the bees, except two cells, 


A‘ the city of Coimbra, in 1246, 
an inftance of bravery occurred, 
which deferves to be recorded, as it 
ftrongiy marks the bravery of the 
ancient Portuguefe, and their fidelity 
to their lawful fovereign. A brave 
old foldier, named don Martin de 
Freitas, was appointed governor of 
the town by don Sancho the fecond. 
When his ambitious brother Alonzo, 
who was about to ufurp his crown, 
had laid fiege to it, Freitus, faithful 
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A remarkable Inflance of BRavERY and LoyaLty. 





which are left around the hive; and 
leit the bees fhould feed om what re- 
mains, the incilion is covered with 
palverized clay ; after this the hive ig 
put together as before. 

The combs fhould not be taken out 
but when they are full of honey ; it 
is rarely good the firit year the bees 
afiemble. In the months of March 
and Auguft the wax is taken out, 
which is lodged in the firft divifion of 
the hive, after which the bers form 
othe: combs, and generate a young 
colony. 

The hiver fhould often vit the 
ground, and repair any accidents that 
have happened. If finakes frequent 
the place, they fhould not be killed, 
fince they do not moleit the bees, but 
deftroy the toads and lizards, which 
are obnoxious to them. 

When the hives are decayed, they 
are taken afunder and fumigated ; 
then the bees forfake their habitations, 
and take dhelter in an adjoining hive, 
previoufly prepared for that purpofe, 
This fhould be performed in the 
{fpring, when the flowers begin to 
open and afford them fuccour. The 
fame method may be ufed in taking 
out the honey; but if repeatedly 
praftifed, it will extinguith the co- 
lony. 

As the bees, in returning from 
their excurfions, are loaded “and fa« 
tigued, there fhould be nothing near 
the hives to obftruét their defcent, 
which is not in a perpendicular courie, 
but in an oblique one. 






to his truft, and faperior to bribes or 
threats, encouraged the befieged to 
bury themfelves in the ruins of the 
fortrefs, rather than yield to a man 
who could ftifle the feelings of a bro- 
ther, and violate the duty of a fub- 
ject. Having fuftained the fiege twelve 
months, and finding his refources ex- 
haulted, he repaired fecretly to To- 
ledo, the laft afylum of his unfortu- 
nate fovereipn ; but, alas! the prince, 
weighed down with afiiiction, a few 
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day’ be‘ore had paid the laft debt to 
nature. The governor, however, 
was not fatisfied till he fulfilled the 
folemn vow he made; namely, never 
to deliver up the keys committed to 
his truft, out to him from whom he 
received them. Accordingly he or- 
dered his fepulchre to be opened, and 
put the keys of the city into the cold 
hand of his generous matter. Having 
thus fulfilled his duty, he returned to 
Coimbra, which ftill held out by his or- 
der, and then {urrendered to Alonzo. 
Don Sancho is allowed by mott 

| aa, to have been a juft king, a 
rave commander, and an affectionate 


zw 
dn Account of the Eruption of Mount Vesivius, in Fune ind 7 


hufband. His queen; dotia Mecias 
zecording to’ the fuperftition of the 
age, was faid to have given him an 
enchanted dratight, to incite his a- 
Mour; which ditterbed his intellects. 
‘The ¢lergy, iti conjunction with his 
brother Alonzo, earl of Bologna, weré 
fuppofed to have been the propagators 
of this calumny, and the jo a of 
the cénfuffons which enfuei; till at 
laft the unfortunate prince was de- 
pofed by popé Innocent IV. His 
beautiful queen was torn from him; 
conveyed away as a ptifoner by one 
named Raymond Portocarero, and 
was never heatd of thore. 


uly 1 : Concluded from Page 200. Tlluftrated G Map’ 
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Mount Vesuvius and the adjacent Places; with ihe Courfe 


the LAY¥A. 


UNTIL after the 7th of July, 
when the laf cloud broke over 
Vefuvius, and formed a tremendous 
torrent of mud, which took its courfe 
acrofs the great road between Torre 
del Greco and the Torre dell’ An- 
nunziata, and deftroyed many vine- 
yards, the late eruption could not be 
faid to have finifhed; although the 
force of it was over the 22d of June, 
{ince which time the crater has been 
uiually vifible. The power of at- 
traction in mountains is well known; 
but whether the attraGtive power of a 
volcanic mountain be greater than that 
of any other mountain, is a quettion : 
all I can fay is, that daring this laft 
eruption every watery cloud has been 
evidently attraéted by Veluvius, and 
the fudden diffolution of thofe clouds 
has left fuch marks of their deftructive 
power on the face of the country all 
round the bafis of the volcano as will 
not foon be erafed. Since the mouth 
of Vefuvius has been enlarged, I have 
feen a great cloud pafling over it, and 
which not only was attracted, but was 
fucked in, and difappeared in a mo- 
ment. 

After every violent eruption of 
Mount Vefuvius, we read of damage 
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dorie by 4 mephitic vapour, which 
coming from under the ancient lavas, 
infinuates itfelf into low places, fuch 
as the cellars and wells of the houfes’ 
fituate at the foot of the voleano. 
After the eruption of 1767, I, re- 
member that theré were feveral in- 
ftances; as in this, of people going’ 
into their céllars at Portici, and other 
parts of that neighbourhood, having 
been ttruck down by this vapour; and 
who would have expired if they had 
not been haftily removed. Thefe océ 
eafional vapours, and which are called 
here moféte, are of the fame quality 
as that permanent one in the Grotta 
del Cane, near the lake of Agnano; 
and which has been proved to be 
chiefly fixed air, The vapours, that 
in the volcanic language of this coun- 
try are called fumaroli; are of ano- 
ther nature, and iffue from fpots all 
over the frefh and hot lavas while 
they are cooling; they are fulphu- 
reous and fuffocating, fo much fo that 
often the birds that are flying over 
them are overpowered, and fall down 
dead; of which we have had many 
examples during th’s eruption, parti+ 
cularly of woodpigeons, that have 
been “ dead on the lava. Thefe 
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vapours depofit a cruft of fulphur, or 
faits, particularly of fal ammoniac, on 
the {coria of the lava through which 
they pais; and the {mall cryitals of 
which they are compofed are often 
tinged with a deep or pale yellow, 
avith .a bright red Jike cinnabar, and 
fometimes with green, or an azure 
blue. Since the late eruption, many 
pieces of the {cori of the frefh lava 
have.been found powdered with a lu- 
cid fubftance;- exactly like the brighteit 
ftee! oriran flings... 

‘The fir appearance of the mofite, 
after the late eruption, was on.the 
i7th of June) when a peafant going 
with an afs to his vineyard, a litile 
above she village of Reina, in a nar- 
row hollow way, the afs dropped 
down, and feemed to be expiring ; 
the neafant was foon fenfible of ‘the 
mephitic vapour himfeif, and well 
Knowing its fatal effects, dragged the 
animal out of its influence, and. it 
foon recovered. Fromthat time thefe 
wapours have greatly increafed, and 
ex:ended themftives.. There. are to 
this day many cellars and wells, all 
she way from Porticz to Torre dell’ 
Aniunziatapgreathy-affected by then. 
‘Fbis:heavy vapour, when expofed td 
the open air, does not rife much more 
than a foot above the furface of the 
earth, but-when it gets into a cons 
fined place; ike ascellar or well, it 
rifes and fills them as any other. fluid 
would do; having filled a well, it 
rifes above it about a foot high, and 
then bending over,. falis to the eartiy, 
on which it ipreads, always: preferv- 
ing its ufual level: Wherever this 
vapour ifiues, a wavering: in the air 
is perceptible, like that wiich is pro- 
duced. by the. burning of charcoal; 
and when it iflves from a fiflure near 
any plants or vegetables, the leaves 
of thofe plants are feen to move, as 
if they were agitated by a gentle 
wind. It is extraordinary, that al- 
though there does not appear to be 
any poifonous quality in this vapour, 
which in every refpect refembles fixed 
air, it fhould prove {o very fatal to 
tac vineyards, fome thouland acres of 
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which have been deftroyed by it fince 
the late eruption ; when it penctrates 
to'the roots of the vines, it dries them 
up, and kills the plant. A peafant 
in the neighbourhood of Refina hav- 
ing fuffered by the mofete, which de- 
ttroyed his. vineyards in the year 
1767, and having obferved then that 
the vapour followed the laws of alf 
fluids, made a narrow deep ditch a'l 
round his vineyard, which commuhi- 
cated with ancient lavas, and alfo to 
a deep cavern under one of them ; 
the confequence of his-well reafoned 
operation has been, that although fur- 
rounded at profent. by thefe noxious 
vapours, and which lie conflantly at 
the bottom of his ditch, they have 
never entered his vineyard, and his 
vines are now in a flourilhing ftate, 
While thofe of his neighbours are pe- 
rifhing. Upward of thirteen hundred 
hares, and many pheafants and par- 
tridges, overtaken by this vapour, 
have been found dead within his Si- 
citian majefty’s-referved chafes in the 
neighbourhood of Vefuvius ; and alfo 
many domeftic ¢ats,; who in their pur- 
fuit after this-game fell victims to the 
mofite.' A few'days ago-a thoal of 
filh, of: feveral hundred weight, hav- 
ing been obferved’ by {ome tifhermen 
at Refina if great agitation on the 
furface of the fea, ‘near fome rocks 
of an ancient lava that: had rum into 
thefea, they furrounded them witn 
their nets, und todk~them. ‘all ‘with 
eafe, and afterward difcovered that 
they had beén. {tinned by the mephi- 
itie vapour, Which at that time iffeed 
forcibly from underneath the ancient 
lavainto the fea. I have been affured 
by many fifhermen, that during the 
force of the late’ eruption the fifh had 
totally abandoned the eoaft from Por- 
tici to the Torre dell’ Annunzicta, 
and that they could not take one in 
their nets nearer the “fore than ‘two 
miles. The divers there, who fith 
for the ancixé (which-we call fea eggs) 
and other fhellfith, likewife told me, 
that for the {pace of a mile from that 
fhore, fince the eruption, they have 


found all the fith dead in their fheils, 
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as they fuppofe either from the heat 
of the fand at the bottom of the fea, 
or from poifonous vapours. The di- 
vers at Naples complain of their find- 
ing alfo many of thefe thellfth, or as 
they are called here in general terms, 
frutti di mare, Gead in their hells. 

I thought that theie little well at- 
tefled facts might contribute to fhow 
the great force of the wonderful chy- 
mical operation of- nature that has 
lately been exhibited here. The mo- 
fetes OF fixed air vapours, muft cer- 
tainly have been generated by the ac- 
tion of the vitriolic acid upon the 
calcareous earth, as both abound ‘in 
Vefuyius. The fublimations, which 
are vifibly operating by the chymiftry 
of nature all along the courfe of the 
lat lava that ran from Vefuvius, and 
particularly in and about the new 
mouths that have been formed by the 
late eruption on the flanks of the vol- 
cano, having been analyzed by fignor 
Domenico ‘l'omafo, an ingenious chy- 
mit of Naples, and whofe expezi- 
ments, and the refult of them, are 
now publifaed,. have been found to be 
chiefly fal ammoniac, mixed with a 
{mall quantity of the calx of iron: 
but not to betray my ignorance on 
this fubjett, and pretending to no- 
thing more than the being an-exact 
ocular obferver, 1 refer you to the 
work itfelf, which accompanies this 
etter. Many hundyed weight of the 
Vefuvian fal ammoniac have been 
collected on the mountain fince the 
late eruption by the peafants, and 
fold at Naples to the refiners of me- 
tals; at firit it was fold for about fix- 
pence a pound, but, from its abun- 
dance, the price is now reduced to 
half that money ; and a much greater 
quantity muft haye efgaped in the air 
by evaporation, 

The fituation of Mount Vefavius 
fo near a great capital, and the facility 
of approaching it, has certainly af- 
forded more opportunities of watch- 
ing the operations of an active vol- 
cano,. and of making obfervations 
upon yt, than. aay. other voleang.on 
the face of. the earth has allowed of. 
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The Vefuvian diary, which by my 
care has now been kept with great 
exacinels, and without interruption 
for more, than fifteen ‘years, by the 
worthy and ingenious Antonio Piaggi, 
as mentioned in the begianing of this 
letter, and which it is my imtention 
to depofit in the library of the royal 
fociety, will alio throw a great light 
upon this curious fubject. But as there 
is every reafon to believe, with Se. 
neca, that the feat of the fire that 
caufes thefe eruptions of volcanoes is 
by no means fuperficial, but lies deep 
in the bowels of the earth, and wher¢ 
no eye can penetrate, it will, I fear, 
be ever much beyond the reach of the 
limited human underitanding to acs 
count for them with any degree of 
accuracy. ‘T‘here are modern philo- 
fophers who propofe, with as great 
confidence, the erecting of condu¢tors 
to prevent the bad ciiedis of earths 
quakes and volcanoes, and who pros 
mife themfelves the fame fucceis as 
that which has attended deétor Franke 
lin’s conductors of lightning ; for, as 
they fay, all proceed from one and 
the fame cauie, electricity. When 
we reflect how many parts of the earth 
already inhabited have evidently been 
thrown up from the bottom of the 
fea by volcanic explofions, and the 
probability of there being a much 
greater portion under the fame pret 
dicament, as yet unexplored, the vain 
pretenfions of weak mortals to coune 
teract fuch great operations, co:ried 
on furely for the wifelt purpoics by 
the beneficent author of wature, ap- 
pear to me to be quite ridiculous, 

Let us then content ourielves with 
feeing, as well as we, cau, what we 
are permitted to fee, and reaion upon 
it to the be of our limited under: 
ftandings, well atizred thas wharéver 
is, is right, 

The late fuffevers at corre del Gree 
co, althoaed bis Siciiian majeity, . isn 
his ufuai clemenyy, offered jae a 
more fecure foot-to rebuild (neir own 
on, are abftnately employed iin re- 
building it. gn the jate.wud ttil amok: 
ing sine thag covers their former ha- 
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bitations ; and there does not appear 
to be any fituation more expoled to 
the numerous dangers that muft at- 
tend the neighbourhood ‘of an’ active 
yolcaao than that of Torre del Greco. 
It was totally deftroyed in 1631; and 
in the year 1737, a dreadful lava ran 
within a few yards of one of the gates 
of the town, and now over the niid- 
dle of it; neverthelefs, fuch is the 
attachment of the inhabitanis to their 
native {pot, although attended with 
fuch imminent danger, that of 18,000, 
not one gave his ‘vote to abanden it. 
When I was in Calabria, during the 
earthquakes jn 1783; I obfervéd in 
the Caiabrefe.the fame attachment to 
native foil; fome of the towns that 
were totally deftroyed’ by the earth- 
quakes, and which had been-‘!! fituate 
jo every refpect, aud in a bad ‘aif, 
were to be rebuilt; and yet it re- 
quired the authority of government to 
oblige the inhabitants of thofe ruined 
towns to change their fituation for a 
much better. | Pot 

‘ Upon the whole, having read every 
account of the former eruptions of 
Mount Vefyvius, am well convinced 


that this eruption was by far the mott 
violent that has been recorded after 
the two great eruptions ‘of 79 and 
*¥631, which were undoubtedly till 


more violent and deftructive. * The 
fame phenomena attended the lat 
¢ruption as the two former above- 
mentioned; but on a lefs feale, and 
without the circumftatice of the fea 
having retired from the coaft. I re- 
marked more than once, while I was 
jn my boat, ‘an-unyfual mation in the 
fea during the late eruption. ' On the 
18th of June, Fobferved, and fo did 
my bpatman, that although it was a 
perfett calm, the waves fuddenly rofe 
and dafhed againft the fhore, caufing 
a white foam, but which fubfided in a 


few minutes. On the rsth, the night - 


of the great eruption, the corks that 
fupport- the nets of the royal tunny 
fithery at Portici, and: which ‘ufually 
float-upon the furface of the fea; were 
fuddenly'drawn-ander water, and re- 
mained fo for a thort fpace of time, 
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which indicates, that either there mutt 
have been at that time’ a {well in the 
fea, or a depreffion or finking of the 
earth under it. 

From what we have feen Jately here, 
and from-‘what we read of former 
eruptions of Vefuvius, and of other 
active volcanoes, their neighbourhood - 
muft always be attended with danger ; 
with this confideration, the very nu- 
merous population at the foot of Ve- 
fuvius is rematkable. From Naples 
to Caflel-a-mare, about fifteen miles, 
is fo thickly fpread with houfes as to 
Be nearly one continued ftreet, and on 
the Somma fide of the volcano, the 
towns and villages are fcarcely a’mile 
from one another; fo that for thirty 
miles, which is the extent of the bafis 
of Mount Vefuvius aid Somma, the 
population may be perhaps’ more nu- 
merous than that of any {pot of a like 
extent in Furope, in fpite of the va- 
riety’ of dangers attending fuch a 
fituation. © - 

With the help of the drawings that 
accompany this account ‘of the late 
eruption of Vefuvius, and which I car 
affare’ you to be faithful reprefenta- 
tions of what we have feen, I flatter 
myfeif I fhall have enabled you to 
have'‘a clear idea of it; and I flatter 
my‘e!f alfo, that the communication 
of fuch a variety of well attefted pha- 


‘nomena as have attended this formi- 


dable eruption, may not only prove 
acceptable, but ufeful to the curious in 
natural hiftory. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Witiiam Hamitton. 


Tn a fubfequent letter from fir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to fir Jofeph Banks, 
dated Caftel-a-mare, anciently Stabiz, 
September 2, 1794, ‘are the two: fol- 
lowing remarks to be added to this 
paper. °° * 

i. Within a mile of this place the 
mofete are ftill very aGtive, and parti- 
cularly under the fpot where the anci- 
ent’town of Stabie was fituated. The 
z4th of Auguit, a young lad by ac+ 
cident falling into a well there that 
was dry, but full of the.mephitic va» 
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pour, was immediatly fuffocated ; 
there were no figns of any hurt from 
the fall, as the well was fhallow. 
This circomftance called to my mind 
the death of the elder Pliny, who 
moft probably loft his life by the fame 
fort of mephitic vapcurs, on this very 
{pot, and which are active after great 
eruptions of Vefuvius. 

2. Mr. James, ‘a Britifh merchant, 
who now hives in this neighbourhood, 
aflured me that on Tuefday night, the 
17th of June, which was the third 
day of the eruption of Mount Vefu- 
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vius, he was in a boat with a fail, 
near Torre del Greco, when the mi- 
nute afhes, fo often mentioned in my 
letter, fell thick; and that in the 
dark they emitted a pale light like 
phofphorus, fo that his hat, thofe of 
the boatmen, and the part of the fails 
that were covered with the afhes, werg 
luminous. Others have mentioned 
to me the having feen a phofphoric 
light on Vefuvius after this eruption ; 
but antil it was confirmed to me by 
Mr. James, I did not choofe to fay 
any thing about it. 


On the IMPORTANCE of thofe early INTELLECTUAL and Moray 
Acquisitions, which furnifh the bef Resources in the various 
Vicissirupes of Lire: A Tale. 


To form the Minds of young Perfons, of both Sexes, to the Principles of Piety, 
Virtue, and Benevolence; and to teach them to correct the Failings incident ta 
the Seajon of Youth, fo as to be Objeds of Efteem and Affe2ion to all 
around ; has been, for fome Years paft, the taudable Endear ur of mary ex- 
cellon: Writers; and the Community, at large, are highly indctted to a Bat- 
bauld, 2 Berquin, a Chapone, a Day, a Trimmer, Sc. for their admirae 
ble Publications. Their generous Efforts appear to be well fecondcd, in a new 
Publication, written by Mrs. Mitchel, and entitled, * Tales of Inftrudion and 
Amufement, for the Uje of Young Perfons. From thefe we have felefed the 
following Tale, hich flrongly inculcates the Neceffity of early Application, and 


places flral Piety and Tendernefi in the moft amiable and inftru@ive Light. 


M R. Jeffries was a rich merchant 
who lived in the greatett {plen- 
dour: he kept a vaft many fervanis, 
and had feveral carriages. His houfe 
in London was fpacious, and fitted up 
in the moft coftly manner; nor was 
his country feat lefs magnificent. This 
geatleman had two fons: Lewis and 
Archibald. As foon as they were of a 
proper age, they were put under the 
tuition of a worthy clergyman, who 
lived at fome diftance from the metro- 
polis. A's thefe children had been ac- 
cuftomed to a life of indolent indul- 
gence, to do nothing for themfelves, 
and to have fervants conftantly at- 
tending them, they were weak in 
body, and debilitated in mind. Their 
wifhes, however abfurd; had always 
been gratified, and ence, wough of 


much poffefled, they were with no- 
thing pleafed. Their defires increafed 
from the facility with which they were 
complied with, and only ferved to 
render them fretful and diffatisfied. 
What they had did not gratify them, 
and what they wifhed for, when ob- 
tained, pleafed them no longer. 

Such were the pupils Mr. Briant 
received ; their pride was equal to 
their indolence, they conftantly rang 
the bell for every trifle they wanted, 
and gave their orders in the moft im- 
perious manner. They complai 
of the fatigue they endured, ufe 
they were obliged to walk, inftead of 
having a carriage always at their com- 
mand. 

Mr. Briant, who was a man of 


fenfe and learning, and who knew 
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wmuch of life, was certain that with 
fach difpofitions his pupils could never 
be happy, notwithftanding the bounty 
which dutinguithed their lot. 

To pofiefs the means of happinefs 
is not fuficient, unlefs we know how 
to apply them ; and of this knowledge 

ow many are ignorant! how rarely 
is plenty enjoyed by thofe who riot in 
profutton! how feldom are the fweets 
oO reft tafled by fuch as have no 
employment! To fubdue fuperfuous 
withes, to learn to prefer what is 
really good, to what only appears fo, 
is the way to be truly happy. We 
ought never to fhrink even from la- 
bour and toil, if by it our virtue ts 
firengthened, or the good of our fel- 
Jow-creatures is promoted. ‘To fub- 
due every fordid and felfith inclina- 
tion, and to oppofe to them the pure 
precepts of benevolence and philan- 
thropy, can alone raife any onc above 
that equality, which is the natural in- 
heritance of all. : 

It was the aétive, and arduous en- 
deavour of Mr. Briant, to erafe from 
the minds of his pupils thofe pernici- 
ous maxims they had long been fuf- 
fered to indulge; to lead them to 
nobler aims, than merely living at 
the expence of others, and patfling 
their time in liftlefs idlenefs, By de- 
grees he inured them to exercife, and 
shey often affifted him in cultivating a 
garden which belonged to his houle. 
Eager to imitate what they faw, they 
were-infenfibly led to better habits ; 
and their minds as well as their bo- 
dies were ftrengthened by them. They 
arofe early in the morning, which, 
though at firft they found diiiicult, ufe 
foon. made agreeable. A delightful 
walk, or a itory from Mr. Briaat, 
more than repaid them for every ex- 
ertion. ‘Their breakfait was rendered 
entertaining by a recapitulation of the 
events of the preceding day, and 
whenever they had performed any 
praife-worthy aétion, the warmeil com- 
mendations recompenfed their virtue. 
Their tempers alfo, which before were 
four and. morofe,’ were now become 


pliait.and obliging. When they re- 
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turned in the holidays to their failer’s 
houle, fo great was the alteration a 
twelvemonth had made, that he cou!d 
fcarcely recognize them as his fons. 
They were healthy, ative, good- 
tempered, and condefcending. _Fret- 
fulucfs no longer made them difguit- 
ing, nor did they weary every one 
with the conftant attendance they re- 
quired. It is impoffible to {peak the 
delight of Mr. Jeffries upon this oc- 
cafion, and he gave the moft liberal 
proofs of his gratitude to Mr. Briant. 
At the expiration of: their holidays, 
they returned to their improvements, 
and their ufeful avocations. Befide 
the ftudies and accomplifhments deem- 

d neceflary for their rank, they were 
© ttruated by Mr. Briant in the know- 
ledge of agriculture, in ail its various 
and ufeful branches. They were 
aftonifhed to fee by what numerous 
and extenfive labours man is fupplied 
with food; and in proportion as they 
faw how much they depended upon 
others, they became more affable and 
obliging. ‘They would frequently go 
into the fields to fee the plough open 
the bofom of the earth, the fower 
featter the feeds, and the harrow 
finifh the toil; they would watch the 
feed as it broke through the ground, 
and the green blade as it began to 
fprout. Inthe joyous time of harvett, 
they would affilt the poor gleaners, 
and intreat Mr. Briant to throw them 
a few handfuls from the rich fheaves. 
By this condu&t they endeared them- 
felves to every one, and there was 
fcarcely a cottager im the village who 
had not caufe to revere the names of 
Lewis and Archibald. Far from de- 
fpifing the menial, but ufeful offices 
of lile, they felt the greateft pleafure 
in rendering themfelves ufeful. They 
no longer fighed for a gilded coach, 
nor a numerous train of ufelcfs de- 
pendents. 

Their progrefs in learning was equal 
to the improvements of their minds, 
and whatever advantages they might 
derive from their rank, were far in- 
ferior to thofe their intrinfic meiit be- 
flowed... 
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At length, after finifhing their 
fludies at Oxford, they returned to 
their father, fuch fons as any father 
might delight to ewn. The fplen- 
dour, the opulence which furrounded 
them, gave them frequent opportu- 
nities of being ferviceable to their 
fellow-creatares ; nor did they ever 
let fuch opportunities pafs unheeded. 

Bat, alas! how uncertain is every 
thing mortal! Mr. Jeffries, whofe 
fuccefs in life had hitherto beea in- 
variable, now experienced a cruel re- 
verfe. ‘The fudden breaking out of 
war firft'involved him in. difficulties, 
and a houfe, with whom he had very 
jarge connections, ftopping payment, 
plunged him itll deeper in ruin. The 
information of feveral fhips which 
were freighted for him being cap+ 
tured, completed the. fatal blow; 
after all his debts were paid he found 
himfelf matter of. little more than 
4cocol. “This, to a man who had 
been accultomed to fpend fuch a fum 
as the yearly expences of his houfhold, 
was but a degree removed from po- 
verty. In the firft agony of grief 


end difappointment, he abandoned 


himfelf to defpair, till the affectionate 
and dutiful attention of his fons re- 
called him to reafon and refleétion. 
They made ule of every folacing ar- 
gument they thought likely to com- 
fort him, and added, as neither guilt 
nor imprudence had been the caufe of 
his misfortunes, he could in no refpect 
upbraid himfelf; but muft endeavour 
more calmly to fubmit to the difpen- 
fations of heaven. ¢ We-are voung,’ 
faid they, ‘ healthy, and ttrong, and 
by our labour we will fill {apport you 
in eafe and plenty ; long enough have 
you thas fapported us. We have now 
an opportunity of fhewing our grati- 
tude; fo {weet will be the offices, that 
the melancholy o¢cafion which called it 
forth, hall be wholly forgotten.’ 
The afflicted father made no anfwer, 
but folded them tenderly to his bofom. 
By the advice of his friends, and the 
concurring wifhes of his own breatft, 
he determin to leave England, as 
he could not bear that the place which 


gy? 
had witneffed his former grandeur, 
fhould behold his prefent abalethent. 
He had unfortunately been accaftomed 
to look on wealth as the only means 
of happinefs ; the luxuries it afforded, 
the retpeé it commanded, were dearer 
than-ever to his bofom ; and though 
while he pofieffed riches, he was ftilt 
anxious for more, and {till found that 
accumulation fatisfied not his withes, 
nor at all added ‘to his real enjoyments, 
he could now neither refign his wealth 
with fortitude, nor bear its Jof with 
fubmiffion. He-hada leffon to learn 
which to him was very-difficalt, that 
induttry avd content ate better fecuri« 
ties of happinefs, than wealth and pa- 
rade. ‘The finall fum which was left 
of his immenfe riches, he prapofed 
laying out in the purchafe of fome land 
in Jamaica; whither with his two feng 
he immediately repaired. 

Lewis’ and Archibald, whofe edu- 
cation had furnifhed them with re- 
fources of which no chance could ‘de- 
prive them, and which enabled them 
to live contentedly in any fphere, fym- 
pathized moft fincerely in-the afftittions 
of their father, and -by their dutiful 
and unremitted attention endeavoured 
to lighten them; but poverty pre- 
feated not itfelf to thém in a‘form fo 
dreadful ; they were willing and able 
to fupport themfelves by a¢tive induf- 
try, and they pofleffed fufficient réfo- 
lution to niake their wifkes fublervient 
to their power of gratifying them. 

On theit arrival in the Wett Indies, 
they remained, for a few days, at a 
friend of Mr. Jeffries, and them re 
paired to their own dwelling. This 
was {mall, and had been built, not for 
purpofes of luxury, but from metives 
of convenience ; it was {weetly fitdated, 
and prefented to the eye the mof beair- 
tiful and romantic:-{cenery that can be 
imagined, 

It is impoffible to defcribe the fen- 
fations which the beautifully pictu- 
refque views of Jamaica octifioned in 
Lewis and Archibald, for their father 
was too much abforbed in forrow, to 
be fenfible of fuch pleafures. They 
afcended a neighbouring | hill ‘to con- 
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template at leifure the lovely fcene. 
From this eminence they beheld ri- 
vers winding in a majeftic courle along 
the rich plain, and in fome places 
fkirted by woods decked with per- 
petual verdure, There rich favannahs 
opened to diftant fcenes, where the 
foot of European had feldom trod. 
Every thing which could pleafe the 
eye, all that could fatiate avarice, 
and gratify luxury, were here com- 
bined! But, ah! dreadful were the 
means by which the latter were accom- 
plithed. Here poor, toiling wretches 
dragged on a miferable exiftence, to 
contribute to the artificial wants of 
others; and while plenty fmiled a- 
round them, they were obliged to 
fatisfy the cravings of hunger with a 
piece of dried fifth, their common and 
{canty fare! 

In the generous, the humane, the 
well-formed minds of Lewis and 
Archibald, fuch an abufe of power 
could create no other fenfations than 
deteftation of the opprefior, and pity 
for the opprefied ; and they refolved, 
if Providence fhould fo far profper 
their induftry, as to place them in a 
higher fation, their dependents thould 
fweeten the bread of labour with the 
{miles of freedom. 

They were foon employed in culti- 
vating the little ground their father 
poflefied, and this, fo far from con- 
fidering as a degradation, was the 
fource of their higheit pleafures: they 
were giving the ftrongeft proofs of 
filial affeciion, they were returning 
fome part of the debt they had con- 
traéted with their late munificent fa- 
her. 

In a country fo bountiful as Jamaica, 
the neceflaries of life were eafily pro- 
cured; but Lewis and his brother 
fought for their father thofe luxuries 
to which he was fill but too much 
attached. 

Their little plantation flourifhed be- 
yond their moft fanguine expectations, 
and beftowed an ample reward on 
their pious induftry. The next year 
they increafed their quantity of land, 
aad had nant is moit abupdant 
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crops. They now found it neceflary 
to employ more fervants, but flavery 
contaminated not their labours. The 
generous youths gave them emanci- 
pation, and then hired them; leaving 
them fo far matters of themielves, as 
to be able to leave their fituation 
whenever it became unpleafant. 

Increafing wealth did not, in Lewis 
and Archibald, create avarice, or nur- 
ture prides; on the contrary, they 
were equally moderate in their defires, 
and affable and courteous in their 
manners, Their fervants, unaccuf- 
tomed to fuch kind treatment as they 
now experienced, were as much at- 
tached to them from affection, as from 
duty. 

in the courfe of twenty years, by 
their induftry, upright integrity, and 
the bleflings of heaven, they acquired 
a very large fortune, and now, with 
their father, returned to England. 
There they lived, not to fquanders 
but to enjoy their. wealth; to taite 
the only real delight wealth can im- 
part, that of affiiting the needy, and 
comforting the afflicted. 

Mr. Jeftries lived not long after his 
return w England, and on his death- 
bed, calling his fons and friends a- 
round him, he fpoke to them thus: 
« Twenty years have I been fupported 
by the induitry of my fons ; who have 
much more than repaid, whatever 
they may have received from me. 
They have been refigned in adveriity, 
cheerful in the midtt of affliction, have 
patiently borne with a!l my infirmitics, 
and have been the unfhaken props of 
my old age. Heaven has looked upon 
them with its moit favouring eye, and 
has amply rewarded their exemplary 
virtue. May their fons deferve, and 
receive from them fuch praifes as, 
even now, it is my delight to betlow! 
In the midi of plenty, even when 
fortune {miled upon me, | never ex- 
perienced half the real pleafure the 
worth of my children has imparted to 
my heart. Oh, deferving objects of 
my fondeft affection, receive my blef- 
fing ; accept all the gratitude a parent 
can beftow!’ Here he ceafed, the 
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hades of death clofed his eyes, and 
he funk to eternal repofe. 

As foon as Lewis and Archibald 
had paid the laft duties to their fa- 
ther, they haftened to Mr. Briant, 
whom they confidered as a fecond pa- 
rent, to teltify co him that gratitude 
which warmed their bofoms. It was 
io him they owed the eaily culture of 
their hearts; is was he who had firlt 
led them to the paths of virtue, and 
taught them thofe ufeful exercifes, 
which, as they are conducive to the 
fupport of man, no one ought to be 
afhamed to perform, ‘The mutabi- 
lity of human affairs may convince 
us, that he who is born to riches js 
not always fecure of their pofleffion. 
Some uniooked-for ftorm may biaft 
his faireft profpeéts ; fome unexpected 
misfortune deitroy his deareit hopes. 
How helpiefs, how contemptible is the 
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fate of that man. who is bereaved of 
pleatuns whole lois he has not forti- 
tude to fupport, nor knowledge fufi- 
cient to regiin! Jonorant of every 
thing uleful, of every thing which 
makes the rea) boait of man, he finks 
to the grave unpiticd and unlament- 
ed. Bnt, on the contrary, whatcan 
misfortune take from thofe, who, like 
Lewis and Archibald, are capable of 
jupporting thetafelves under every 
adverficy ; who are net influenced by 
that falfe fhame which difcains what 
ts ufeful, becaufe it is menial. Po- 
verty can take but little from thofe 
who are temperate and induftricus. 
Heaven feldom fails to reward the la- 
bours of virtue, and its blefing is 
mofe peculiarly promifed to thofes 
who, in all trials, purfue the road of 
integrity and honour. 


Untercfting Particutars of the PERsonN, CHARACTER, aid 
PecuLiapitieEs of the celebrated Linneus; fupplementary to the 
Memairs of bis Life and Travels, with his Portrait, in our Magazine 


for Auguft 1783. 


[From Dr. Stoever’s Life of Sir Charles Linnaus; tranflated from the 
Original German, by Jofeph Trapp, A. M.] 


HE ftature of Linnaeus was a 
little below the common fize, 
though neither lufty nor lean, yet the 
itricture of his frame was ftrong and 
folid. He rather fooped a little when 
walking, and had contratted this ha- 
bit from the frequent examination of 
plants, and from h's conftant fearch 
after vegetable or other natural pro- 
duétions. From his infancy his veins 
had much fwelled with blood. His 
head was large, fomewhat elevated 
backward, and a traverfe line fepa- 
rated the fore part from the hind. His 
eyes were brown and fiery, his fight 
was very fharp, and his ear extremely 
quick in catching every found, excepi 
mufic, It is rather fingular, that the 
man, who was all aliv. to joy and fo- 
cial harmony, fhould have felt an an- 
tipathy, as it were, for that art which 
expreffes thofe affetions, and has 


moftly been the delight of great men. 
Even the grave and ferious Boerhaave 
found his chief comfort and recrea- 
tion in mufic. Another Circumftance 
to be noticed as a peculiarity in Lin- 
neus was; that his memory, fo ex- 
cellent and uncommonly vigorous in 
his youth and in the Aower of his age, 
—that memory which encompaffed 
whatever was remarkable in nature, 
became at laft as weak as it formerly 
had been ftrong, and began already 
to fall off very confiderdbly after he 
had completed his fiftieth year. To 
the too violent exertion and over- 
hurdening of Kis memory, its early 
decay ought, therefore, to be attri- 
buted. 

His memory, like all his talents 
and endowments, was, in point of 
fcience, folely devoted to natural hif- 
tory. He loved the Belles Lettres, 
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and even when old age had og the 
brilliancy of his imagination, wou!d 
frequently read Ovid and \ irgil, and 
rehearfe, with eafe and ple ahase, {e- 
veral paflages from the works of thoie 
poets. He was not fond of what is 
properly called the philology of words. 
While at college, he had already but 
too much evinced his averfion to the 
learning of languages. In the foreign 
countries which he had vifited, in 
England, Holland, and France, the 
hase language became moftly his aid 
in his intercourfe, which was almott 
entirely confined to the learned. In 
this language, with the afiltance - 
the Greek, of which he had a con 
petent knowledge for his profefion, 
he expreffed himfelf in defcribing ob- 
jects of natural hiltory, with eate, Hu- 
ency, masterly concifenefs, perfzicuity, 
and precifion. Simplicity, the pre- 
dominant feature of his whele cha- 
racter, was alfo remarkabic in the 
language of his fcience, which de- 
rived from him fo many reforms and 
perfections. The diétion of a techni- 
cal man could not furely be that of a 
Cicero. The obje& of which he com- 
plained, appeared more important to 
him than the vefture which he threw 
about it. His defcriptions and his 
letters pleafe, though one ovght not 
to fearch for elegance of launity ia 
them. Owing to the quicknefs with 
which he wrote, he would fometimes 
commit errors even againit the gram- 
matical accuracy of the vernacular 
tongue of the Romans, and fome of 


his letters will furnifh ample proof of 1 


the truth of this affertioa. The great- 4 
nefs of Linnzus becomes an induce- 
ment even to mention the mot tilling 
particulars. He frequently ufed to 
jay to his friends :—* J would rather 
have three flaps fiom Prifcian than 


one from nature.— Alas tres clapas a 


Prifcianc quam unam a natura.’ When 
he was cholen member of the French 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 


in 1763, he compofed his letter of 


thanks to that learned body in Swe- 

dith, and had it tranflated into Latin 

by his friend the late Swedifh librarian 
i 
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Frondin. In other refpects, it cannot 
be denied, that a more exteufive 
knowledge of languages, etpecialiy 
of the modern ones, would — 
proved bighly ufeful to Linra 

The complaints of his not hi ining 


profited with utility by the works of 


foreigners, would then have been lefs 
numerous, if not entirely removed. 
He was tolerably weil verfed in the 
German, but fpoke it very rarely. 
‘1 had however the pleafure,’ fays 
the celebrated botanift Ehrhard, at 
Hanover, of his once converiing with 
me in German for a whole afternoon 
in the ipring of 1773. 

“His activity was as great, as his 
thirft for truth, and for the more pro- 
found and more extenfive knowledge 
of his icience, was unguenchable. 
The firictett order, the moft punétual 
regularity diftinguifhed all hie. actions. 
In fummer he ufvally flept five hours, 
from ten at night till three oclock in 
the morning ; in winter his reft latied 
nine hours, namely, from nine in the 
evening tll fix in the morning. He 
proportioned the length and duration 
of his fleep to the feafon of the year ; 
and the time for ftudy and occupation 
he always limited by the natural flow 
of his {pirits, Wiesover he felt him- 
felf fatigued, he laid by his work ; at 
night he ufed t to be very fond of good 
company, cifplayed much mirth and 
joili:y, joked, and would often fet 
whole circles in a’ roar in which he 
moit heartily joined them. Owing 
to his fanguine temper he became very 

iviceptible to tranfitions from joy to 
adnefs, and from thefe to anger. [is 
oe was downright probity itfelf, 
and fiom his lips ftreamed candour, 
truth and virtue. Faithful and affec- 
tionate to his friends, he never even 
retaliated upon his enemies their ma- 
lice and enmity; he was not apt to 
forget an offence eafily, and ufed to 
fay: ‘I will not fuffer myfelf to be 
deceived a fecond time.’ All the 
concerns of houfe-keeping and do- 
meilic economy he entrutied to the 
are of his efpoufe, who ruled the fa- 
mily. ble was a true and tender 
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hufband, and his fondnefs as a father 
was not lefs remarkable than his other 
good qualifications. 

His manfion was neat and filled 
with handfome furniture: he never 
diliked feaiting his friends; but the 
poverty which had once oppreiied 
him in his youth, would not permit 
him to be lavith of expence. Jn ail 
that related to his fcience, to natural 
curiofities, books, correfpondence ; or 
if he faw a perfon that really needed 
relief, for inftance, a widowed mo- 
ther with infant orphans, nothing 
could then reftrain his liberality and 
beneficence. The excellent colle¢tions 
of literary and natural treafures which 
he left behind him, prove what con- 
filerable expence he wasat, as a lite- 
ratus and a friend of nature. We 
will iliuttrate this affertion by the fol- 
lowing, comparatively fpeaking, di- 
minutive inilance: In 1764, he wrote 
thus to the celebrated Auitrien na- 
turaiit J. A. Scopoli, who was at that 
ume a phyfician at [itria in Carinthia, 
and became afterward profeffor of 
chyimiftry and botany at Pavia, where 
he terminated his meritorious lie, 
May 3, 1788: * After many vain en- 
deavours, [| have at lait received your 
defcription of the Carinthian infects 
from Holland. The poiiage alone 
{lands me in about three ducats, but 
I do not giudge the exvence. That 
work has afforded me more pleature 
thaa an hundred ducats would have 
done. | am aftonithed at your bound- 
lefs induitry in eolle&ting, clafling, 
and defcribing your work. None 
but him who had a thare in fuch ia- 
bour can form him{elf an adequate 
idea of it.’ 

To the poor and even to the rich, 
foreign ttudents, who refided at Upial 
entirely on his account, he left the 
whole of the perquilites, waich they 
mutt otherwife have paid him for his 
letures. To the rormer he remitted 
that money from pure motives of ve- 
nehcence, and from the latter he wou!d 
Not receive it, that he might convince 
them how nobly proud he was of his 
{tience. Befide the teftimony which 
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profeffor Fabricius gives in this par- 
ticular with regard to Zoega and hin- 
f-lt, we will communicate here the 
following farther illuftrations of the 
generofity of Linnzus. 

When Dr. Giefeke took his leave 
of our luminary in autamn of 1771, 
he prefented to him a Swedish bank 
note as an acknowledgement jor the 
pains he had taken to initruct him, 
but he abjolutely declined acceptance. 
After reiterated intreaties he atked 
Gicieke : ‘ Pray, tell me candidly, 
are you rich, and can you afford it— 
can you well {pare this money on your 
return to Germany?—If you can, 
give the bank note to my wife. But 
thould you be poor, to help me God, 
I would not take a fingle farthing 
from you.’ 

‘To the praife of Linneus I muft 
farther own,’ fays Mr. Erhard, the 
celebrated botanitt at Hanover,— 
* that notwithitanding his -parfimony, 
he neither did nor would accept a 
fingle penny as an honorary forthe 
lectures which he gave me.’—* You 
are a Swifs,’ faid he once to me, 
* and the only Swifs that vifit me. I 
fiall take no money of you, but feel 
a pleafure, in telling you ail I know 
gratis.’ 

Notwithftanding thofe liberal fenti- 
ments, gold, the nobleit of metals, 
did not a little recreate his fight, and 
infpire him with foudnefs. * And 
woy,’ fays dean Beck, ¢ thould gold 
not have been amatied by him, who 
hoarded up all that was precious or 
beautiful in the lap of nature.’ 

in the common focial intercourfe he 
was tond of converfation, kind and 
condeicending toward his interiors,— 
and at the fame time, a prepoffefied 
and enthutiaitic friend of reputation 
and honour. His coat of arms bore 
for its mo‘to tne werds, with which 
Archies {pirits up z.neas, and Pallas 
invoxes Elercules: § Famam exten- 
dere factis.2—* To ipread fame by 
deeds.’ The truth of this motte he 
tully realized. Honour was in him 
like in other eminent men, the tource 
of his greatnets. The liberal will in 

M m2 
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other refpedts hardly deem it necef- 
fary to glofs over by apologies that 
manifeltation of feif-love, which is 
generally infeparable from true ho- 
nour. 

‘ Linnzus is cenfured,’ fays dean 
Beck, * for having alpired at uwaiver- 
fal dominion in botany, and for hav- 
ing been augry with thofe who frove 
like him to-acquire eminesice in that 
fcience. Jealoufy is almoft conitantly 
found to operate upon great men. 
And the republic of Icience has neither 
Pompeys nor Cafars. Exclufive do- 
mination in the regions of literary 
eminence belongs to him alone who 
has truth on his fide; nature confirms 
the truth, while time on the other 
hand, de.iroys prefamption and ca- 
prices. And who had more virtue 
and more merit on h's fide than Lin- 
nus? Who could with greater right 
raife himielf the monarch of natural 
icience? Hence how’ generally and 
voluntarily have his laws been adopt- 
ed.” We will readily allow that Lin- 


nus withed to acquire honour by his 
Jabours: but he did not neglest, as 


his pupijs can prove, to pay proper 
homage to the dilcoverics of other 
men. He mentioned with gratitude 
all thofe, who thowed or fent him the 
lealt Curiofities of nature. ‘He thought 
it was his prerogative, to fee and de- 
fcribe thofe plants, which his ditciples 
procured by refources of their own. 
He acknowledged their confidence as 
a {trong mark of politenefs ; but when 
they loft fight of this confidence, he 
could not forbear exprefiing his dif- 
pleafure. In other refpeds. he did not 
Jike to {peak publicly of things which 
he had not feen himielf. 

The arms of Linnazus were perhaps 
the molt expreflive of any learned 
man of theage ; at the top above the 
helmet was the plant which bears his 
name, and whofe leaves hung down 
on both fides; in the centre of the di- 
vifions was an egg,~an allufion to 
the principle of Harvey: * Omne ani- 
mal ex ovo,’ and to the bafis of his 
fexual fyftem : ‘ Omnis planta e femine; 
at the top was a crown, andon each 
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fide another, fignifying the three 
reigns of nature, and borrowed from 
the meda! which count Teflin had or- 
dered to be ftruck in honour of ‘him ; 
from below appeared the order of the 
Polar Star, encompaffed by his motto: 
Panam cxtendere fais. 

‘The hand wiich Linneus wrote, 
was upon the whole of a diminutive 
fize, but remaikably plain, and well 
formed for a literatus. In the earlier 
part of his life it mutt even have been 
remarked as a fine hand. 

One of the mott diflinguifhed attri- 
butes of the mind of Linnazus were 
his religious fentiments, and his pro- 
found adoration of the divinity. He 
refembied in this refpeét, Newton, 
Haller, Locke, Euler, and others, 
whofe refpect of religion rendered 
their knowledge fill more eftimable. 
‘The deeper he penetrated into the fe- 
crets of nature, the more he admired 
the wifdom of her creator. He praifed 
this wifdom in his works, recom- 
mended it by his fpeeches, and ho- 
noured it in his aétions, Whenever 
he found an opportunity of expatiating 
on the greatnefs, the providence, and 
omnipoience of God, which frequently 
happened in his le&tures and botanical 
excurfions, his heart glowed with a 
celeftial fire, and his mouth poured 
forth torrents of admirable eloquence. 
This made him one of the beft incul- 
cators of morality; he inftilled by fo 
doing a fimilar fpirit of religion into 
the breaft of his pupiis. He kept, 
as we already obfesved, a diary like 
Haller, in which he recorded the 
principal occurrences of his life. Be- 
fide this, he had begun to write a lit- 
tle work in 1733, which he called 
Nemefis Divina; and in which he re- 
corded, as it were for his own warn- 
ing, the pusifhments inflicted by Pro- 
vidence, and thofe cataftrophes and 
adverfities which befel others, and 
which from long experience, he had el- 
ther forefeen or had a prefentiment of. 
Over the door of the hall, in which 
he gave his lectures, was the follow- 
ing infcription: ¢ Innocui vivite ! Nu- 
men adeft !’—* Live guiltleS! God 
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oo erves vou !’--- He could never think 
on the wonderful paths on which the 
Alwighty had guided him without 
being moved, and without thanking 
his Providence for all the proofs cf 
his grace and mercy. He concluded 
the traét which contains the occur- 
rences of his hfe with thefe words: 
‘The Lord was with thee, where 
ever thou did go, &c.’ 

One of his celebrated pupils, the 
late chevalier Murray of Goettingen, 
when publicly announcing the death 
of his great teacher in 1778, added 
the following illuftration of his cha- 
racter. —* Every candid aad impartial 
mind cannot but acknowledge how 
much~natural hiftory ftands indebted 
to Linnieus for his writings, for his 
Jectures, for nis correfpondence, for 
his moit active zeal, and for fending 
the ableft pupils to all quarters of the 
globe; and with regard to medi- 
cine, for fixing the folid batis of 
a fuccefsiul practice and afcertaining 
the remedies. By the order, truth, 
precifion and perfection, and the im- 
mediate application of theory to prac- 
tical ufe, which he introduced in his 
favourite fcience, he not only weaned 
his countrymen from a whimfical and 
——— ftudy of antiquities, but 
sindied in all Europe and in other 
enlightened parts of the world, an 
enthufiaitic love of natural hiftory, 
which even captivated monarchs. As 
long as the world fhall exilt, there 
will be opportunities of making al- 
terations, additions, aud commenta- 
ries in certain learned produétions ; 
but what is ail this, if compared to 
the merits of an orizinul creator? His 
mind was too elevated and too noble 
to have ever futieréd him to abufe or 
vex even thofe who had cowardly and 
morotely attacked him. Not a line 
of fuch a tendency obicures his {plen- 
did literary career. ‘The Swedith 
court exprefled the efteem which it 
felt for him, not only by promoting 
and facilitating the progrefs of his 
fcience, but alio by conferring upon 
him perfonal rewards; he graced the 
prifence of his king; in the temple 


s 


which is confecrated to nature at Drott- 
ningholm, a medailion reprefenting 
him is fafpended amid the moft il- 
luftrious Swedes, and a fuperb mau- 
foleum has been ereéted to him after 
his death.—Many of his countrymen, 
heedlefs of the dangers which abound 
on the ftormy feas and in wilderneffes, 
the repairs of ferocious beatts, ex- 
poled themfelves, merely to gratify 
their venerable profeffor by natural 
collections. One of them fent hima 
fervice of porcelain from China, pur- 
pofely manufactured for him and bear- 
ing a reprefentation of the Linnza 
Borealis on tne outfide. Others at- 
tempted by their pencil, or chifel, to 
render imperilhable their name by 
pubiifhing his portrait. As long as 
Linnzus preferved the faculty of 
thinking, he conftantly had in his mind 
his darling motto: Famam extendere 
adis.—It raifed him from the hum- 
bleft obfcurity to the fummit of per- 
manent fame.’ 

‘ Tender to his friends,’ fays Con- 
dorcet in his panegyric, delivered be 
fore the royal academy of {ciences at 
Paris, * amiable and blithfome in fa- 
miliar converie, noble with the great, 
plain and good-natured to his in- 
teriors, Linnzwus never purchafed by 
baienefs the priv lege of oe others 
feel the humiliating weight of pride ; 
and was the lefs jealous of affecting a 
precarious prerogative than he was 
confident of his real greatnefs. Rich 
by the muniicence of his court, he 
never deviated from that fimplicity of 
life, from which no man can ftray 
without being punifhed by ridicule 
and lonelinefs.’— A thort time after he 
had fuifered an apopleétic ftroke, he 
compofed a brief account of his life, 
and fent it to this academy to furnifh 
materials for his panegyric. In this 
production he fpeaks with as much 
candour of his labours and difcoveries 
as he does of his faults. —‘ He owns 
that he might perhaps be too eafily 
moved or irritated ; that he is but 
flow in adopting opinions, and per- 
feveres perhaps with too much obfti- 
nacy in thofe which he had once re- 
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ceived; that he was not pofleficd of 
moderation fullicient to refili the cen- 
fure and the coatradiétions of his ri- 
vals.— Such avowals only prove, that 
Linnzus was paffionately fond of fame, 
and that this paflion like all cthers is 
fubject to frailties and exceiles. Bat 
how finall is the number of men who 
have that courage which he had to 
own their frailties.” 

Thus the care which he took of his 
Eulogium, and wiich in another man 
might perhaps have been the mere 
impulle of vanity, was in him bot a 
frefh proof of his love of truth. After 
having combated errors all his life 
time, he would not palliate thofe 
which admiration or envy might have 
urged for or againft him.’ 

‘The extraorsinary laconifm in the 
works of Linnaxus, and perhaps the 
too frequent ule of {vitematic deicrip- 
tion, render the perufal of them ditl- 
cult; they require more being fludied 
than read; but afford afterward a 
rich compecfazion in the precifion of 
his ideas, and in the advantaye of 
prefeniing, all at once, a multiplicity 
of refults, JLinonwus was well aware 
that naked truth poflefled the moft 
captivating charms, and that thofe 





HE Portuguefe have fome artifts 

not devoid of merit, brt, un- 
fortunately, they are not encouraged. 
An inftance of this occurred very 
Jately : fignor Glama was a painter, 
who would do credit to any ichool in 
Europe, had he incitement to call 
forth the latent powers that were im- 
prifoned within him: he was a native 
of Portugal, and had ftedied many 
years in italy, where he acquired a 
correctnefs of drawing, and a chafte- 
nefs of colouring, that indicated un- 
common talents. Notwithitanding, 
he could fcarcely eke out a miicrable 
pittance, though he painted every 
thing that was offered to him, from 
the tign-poft to the apoflle. 


ANECDOTE of PAINTING. 
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ornaments which are ufed to fct her 
off, ferve only to mafk her. He was 
more eager to form naturalilts and to 
inflruct ttudents than to entertain ama- 
tevrs. The powers of eloquence which 
allure the latter and pleafe the ide 
fancy, were a gift which he never de- 
fired to make his own. His country- 
men, at the fame time, found inthe 
works which he wrote in his mother 
tongue, an elegant and plea(fant diction, 
and that kind of eloquence, which, 
among all others, is the mott enrap- 
turing, and perhaps the only one 
peculiarly adapted to philofophical 
works, I mean, that eloquence which 
comprifes many thoughts in a few 
words, and exprefics new aid im- 
portant truths, in a noble and artlefs 
language. 

In all the works of Linnzus, there 
reigns a profound adoration of Provi- 
dence, a lively adiniration of the great- 
nefs and widom of his ways, aud a 
tender gratitude for his benetits. He 
believed in Providence, becaufe his 
daily obfervations upon nature furnith- 
ed him with freth proofs of her fub- 
lime immenfity, and he daily faw in- 
ftances of it before his eyes. 

[ ‘Vo be concluded in our next. } 


A lady who refidéd many years at 
Oporto, relates the following anecdote 
of a rich merchant of that city, who 
intended to enibellih his apartments 
with paintings: for this purpofe he 
applied to fignor Glama, who hap- 
pened then to have fome valuable 
ancient pictures in his poffeffion, 
which he was commifioned to fell at 
a very moderate price ; but the mer- 
chant, who was a better judge of the 
produce of the grape than of the pen- 
cil, ftarted with furprife when he de- 
manded twenty moidores for a Cor- 
regio, and {faid, * That he had lately 
bought two new pictures of larger di- 
mentions for the fame money !’ 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


From a Sick and DyincG PLanrt, at 
Hampton-Court, to her vigorous healthy 
SisTER, at Surbiton Farm, where it 
was ient a Preitnt to the Author. 


By Mis. Moopy. 


O malvagio deftino, 
Dove m*hai tu condotto ? 
Guarini. 


HOU dear companion of my birth! 

The produce of one parent earth ; 
The care of one protecting hand ; 
And {pringing both from courtly land; 
Ah! why did Fate our lots disjoin, 
And bleflings only give to thine? 
Why were not we (twin filters) fent 
To the fame rural banifhment ? 
How changed fince our lait parting fcene, 
Thy Columnéa’s * lovely mjen ! 
When all my buds expanding grew, 
With colour of a {cariet hue. 
My ftem poileis’d a vigorous power, 
Tho’ frami’d to bear a flender flower ; 
And on my leaves of tender green 
Was Nature’s lighteft pencil feen. 
Thus from the nurfery we came, 
With charms delérving equal fame ; 
But equal fortune was not given, 
Thine was the charge of kinder Heaven ; 
Yet mine, beheld thro’ Fathion’s glafs, 
Where Grandeur’s glittering vifions pafs, 
A happer dilpenfation feem’d, 
And thine, a vulgar lot was deem‘d. 
For I was deftin’d to refort 
Amid the precinéts of a court. 
While thou, an exile to a cet, 
By courts and courtiers art forgot. 
But Nature, judging on our éale, 
Decides thro’ my declining face, 
That tainted gales a court iurround, 
Wheie noxious particles abound. 
She near no palace will refide, 
Averie to haunts of wealth and pride, 
Her laws exploded thers the fees, 
And all revers’d her pure decrees 5 
Hence, fhe abandons Grandeur’s feats, 
And fecks Simpiicity’s retreats. 

Alas! remote from ber, my fate 
Configns me to a room of ftate, 
Where Fathion her gay tatte beltows, 
And her fantaiiic trappings fhows. 
Here plac’d by ier capricious nand, 
On the cold marble hearth I itand, 
Within a baneful chimuey’s ihade, 
Whoie footy blaits my bloffoms fade. 
The frigid ftone repels my leaves ; 

A polith’d grave my too’s receives. 


Here frugal fkreens obftru& the light, 
And doom me to a noon-day night ; 
Alike exclude the healthful Breeze ; 
In vain for me, he fans the trees. 
The fons of Art prefume to fay, 

That mifchief waits the God of Day ; 

Ff uncontroll'd he pierce the gloom, 
Dettruétion hovers round the room ; 
The varnith’d table’s colour flies, 
Each tint upon the curtain dies ; 
The carpet’s hues, appall'd with fright, 
Grow pale and ficken at h's fight ; 
Greens, yellows, reds, ail fade away, 
Confum’'d in Sol’s refulgent ray. 

They allo charge the friendly wind 

With difpofition mo& unkind : 

Afferting he much evil brings, 
By duft he {catters from his wings. 

Of fun and air thus Art complains, 

And as defpoilers both arraigns. 

We, Nature’s children, {corn this lore ; 
We plants thefe genial powers adore; 
We turn to great Apollo's thrine ; 

Our homage owns his ray, divine ; 
Great fource from whom we life derive, 
Whofe beams denied, no flowers furvive. 
Alike we hal the God of Air, 

Who marks the farne paternal care ; 
Who all we afk vouchfates to give, 

His balmy breath, by which we live. 

Now. filter, view our different fate, 
Thy humble lot—my fathion'd ftate. 
Sequefter’d thus from light and air, 

Ot Nature’s gifts allow'd no fhare, 

In dying pomp I here refide, 

With two pale filters by my fide ; 

Whofe drooping heads to earth incline, 
And blend their wither’d leaves with mine, 
While I thus fade before my time, 

Thy charms fill flourifh in their prime ; 
No rules of Art thy ftate confine ; 

Kind Nature's bounty ttill is thine. 

For thee, the Sun may fpread his lights 
No tyrant fhutters hide his fight. 

For thee, thro’ groves may Zephyr ftray, 
No barrier turns his gales away. 

For thee, may fragrant dews defcend, 
No 100fs oppofe—no walls defend. 

Thuis free to take all Heaven fupplies, 
The grateful influence of the fkies, 
Unchang’d thy beauties ftill remain, 
Preferv'd amid the ruftic plain. 

Like me how many a courtier dame, 
The flave of Fathion’s empty name, 
Perverting Nature’s wifer plan, 

Curtails of life, the little {pan ; 
By Art confumes her vernal bloom, 
And haftens Death's untimely doom, 


* The Columnéa humilis, name of the plant. 
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FEMALE PORTRAITS*. 


Princess Roya. 


N O, in goode foothe !—I am not one of 
thole 

To breathe out fighes for that vain creature 
Man 

To lorde it o'er me in an unknowne clime! 

Too foone the fofte delufion of his tongue 

A changefel hufband turns to wanton 
dames ! 

Let others then in patient filence fit, 

And fee each Ladie of their Courte careft, 

Or lowlie handmaide of their houfe pre- 
ferr'd ; 

But I'll ne'er pine, or fade in f{plendid for- 
row, 

Compell’d to weare the femblance of de- 
lighte, 

While my fwoln harte is rending with its 
grief | 

In peace domeftique rather let me dwell 

Within the bofome of my native ifle, 

Nor barter blefiings of a Brittifh growthe, 

For foreigne miferie m ftate array’d! 


Princess ELIZABETH. 


HEAVEN blefs her merrie harte! and 
keepe all forrowe from it!—She is the 
fweet-tuned fiddle of her father’s Courte, 
where no true paftime can be known with- 
out her !—Each bower, and hall, fhe decks 
with fuch true grace, that you might fweare 
where’er fle moves, perpetual Spring at- 
tends her !—-@h ! blithfome Prince/s ! long 
may the mirthe of innocence be thine, and 
thou the faire difpenfer of its power, to 
turn afide thofe barbed fhaftes, which fate 
full oft dothe forge, wherewith to wounde 
the bofome of a Kinge ! 


Princess Mary. 


Amip the princelie bloflomes which 

adorne 

Old Windfor’s happie fhades, can Nature 
fhewe 

A fairer flower to blefs each ravifh’d Rnfe? 

More bloominge as fhe teems in beautie’s 
fcale, 

Her minde with all the focial graces ftor’d, 

Growes riper yet in fweete benevolence. — 

Heroic youthes, for chivalrie renown'd, 

When foreigne warfares fhall no longer 
rage, 

Tume to this ifle your royale courfe in 
peace ; 

Here viewing well the lovelie treafure, faie, 

Is*t fitting this faire forme fhould fade un- 
feen, 


Like the pale lillie in fequefter’d vale ? 
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Princess cr WALES, 


w———— SHE came 
lovelie Rranger to a foreigne cl:me, 

To feale her virgin vowe, and proudtie 
winhe 

A People’s homage ! 

Rough was her paifagt o'er! for three tong 
moones 

The fretful elements confpired in wrathe 

To wreft her from her LonDE'=«but now 
ariiv'd, 

Of this fiveete, tender plante, O thou pof- 
fett, 

Keepe from its roote the briar’s thornie 
fnare, 

And baneful creepinge ivie of 2 Courte : 

So may this fair exoticke bleffe our foile, 

And bloome therein at peace !” 


Ducness or York. 
—— THAT's her, the mitrore of her fexe, 
Reflecting graces that adorne her Rate ! 
Viewe ye that eye uphfte, of pureft blue ? 
Not for her patiente felfe the aikes a boone, 
Bu fighes for bleflinges wyde on all around 
er! 


a 


DucuHess OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Satz, how can earthe’s grofs meteors 
long abide, 
When heaven's owne planets torp!e from 
their height ? : 
Yon lovelie orbe which now is on the wane, 
And but by fhepherdes feene at twilight 
grey, 
Was once the morning ftarre that did arife 
Moit radiantlie be-gemmed i—A gazing 
worlde 
Confeft its genial influence around ! 
Wife men did joornie from the Eaft to 
view f, 
And bend in humble adoration of its 
rover f 
But now "tis falling from its circled heighite, 
‘To leave a darkened void mid beautie’s 
fphere ! 


DucHEss OF HAMILTON. 


Sort, unfufpicious filterhood of mine, 
Ere you the hand of innocence beftowe 
On wooinge man—marke well, I praie, 
The temper of his minde!—Oh ! wed ye 

not 

To brutal fuilenefs, in Lordlie thape, 
Or lowe vulgaritie difguifed in ttate. 
Unheedinge this, incautiouflie I fell 
From all the virgin pleafures of my youthe, 
‘To miferies almoft confined to me, 
The titled thadowe of a widowed Wire! 


* From an ingenious Work entitled, ¢ Paflages felected by dillinguifhed Perfonages, 


on the 


at Literary Trial of Vortigern and Rowena, a Comi-Tragedy—ibether it 


be, or be not, from the immortal Pen of Shak/peare ?? 


a 
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CounTiss oF CHATHAM. 


Ave! there’s a creature feminine, of 

whome 

The worlde may proudlie boatt.—With 
ftore of charmes 

And blandifhments that fo bedeck the fexe, 

She, from the yieldinge of her gentle harte, 

Hathe walk’d fair honour’s hand-maid ;— 
earlie fhunn'd 

The flauntinge {cenes of Courte parade, to 


aéte 
The humbler duties of domeftique life. 
Simplie attired, as innocent in minde, 
With all the fweete benevolences graced, 
Her polith, ‘came by habit fo engrained, 
That Slander’s biteing file could never 
touch it? 


Countess WALDGRAVE. 


Far from the worlde retired, 
In yer widowhoode fhe = daies ! 
The ie-graven image of her LorpE, 
We chaos at her rst and there-fafte 
bound 
By the dear pledges of a well-tried love ! 
fach fleetinge houre fhe call’d her little 
traine, 
Looked for fome featured copie of their 
Sire, 
In fonde expeétancie that fhe might trace 
A buddinge ‘ikeneffe in each youthful 
minde, 
Sweet proxie of the noble werthe the left! 


To SUSAN. 


{From Effays, Tales, and Poems :} 
By T. S. Norgate.] 


A® Sufan ! guard thy tender heart 
From flatt’ry’s foft delufive fong, 
Nor let the voice of truth depart 
Unheeded from an artlefs tongue. 


No tale have I to charm thine ear, 
No eloquence, alas ! have I; 
My tale is but a fimple tear, 
And all my eloquence—a fight 


But I’ve a cottage in the vale, 
With quiet and with plenty bleft, 
Where oft I hear the ftranger’s tale, 
And welcome ev'ry wand'ring gueft. 


There would I nurfe thine aching head, 
When old and fecble thou art grown 5 

And when thy beauty thall have fled, 
Would love thee for thy worth alone, 


Then, Sufan, calm this brow of care, 
Nor let me thus in forrow pine; 
Believe me, thou wilt never fhare 
A foul fo full of loye as mine. 
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DESPAIR: a Sone. 
{ From the Same, } 
BL es blow you bleak winds o’er the 


> 
Ruth ye rams of the night down the vale, 
May a torrent inundate each rill, 
And a hurricane roar in each gale ! 
Flath, lightnings, and pierce my poar 
brain: 


Roll, ye thunders, in terrible roar; 
For my Lucy, the pride of the plain, 
My Lucy, alas! is no aa 


Be barren each bloffom of fpring, 
Be blafted each fruit of the earth, 
Let forrow ftrike every ftring, 
And drown the wild mufie of mirth ; 
Be each mariner wreck’d on the main, 
Be his cries the lone of the there, 
For my Lucy, the pride of the plain, 
My Lucy, alas! is no more! 


All night let me wander alone, 
Be the bat of yon cloyfter my friend, 
Let the fcreech-owl inftruct me to moan, 
And all nature in filence attend ; 
To me confolation is vain, 
To me the wide world is no more, 
For my Lucy, the pride of the plain, 
My Lucy, alas! is no more! 


Part oF aN ODE To SLEEP, 
[From the Same. ] 


O H | ! in whofe mytterious cell, 
The fouleft phantoms—and the loves 
lett dwell, P 
Circling thy throne in di night 
With *s ‘ad fullen es de flight 5 
Oh Sleep ! around this wearied head— 
Thefe aching temples—be thy poppies 
{pread ! 
Grant me one hour of calm repofe, 
One hour's oblivion to thefe rending woes 4 
But ah! like her my foul adores, thine ear 
Ts fhut, alas! againit the wretch’s pray’r 5 
Like ar thou canft fmile at forrow’s 
igh, . 
Pale Melancholy’s moan, and Milery’s 
tearful eye! 


Hence, hence, infulting fiend-=nor oer this 
brow, 

Already frantic, wave thy wand of woe ! 

Curfe thy foul fpeétres, that at noon of 
night 

Flit round my pillow and invade my fight, 

Flap their black wings and fing in deadly 
fcreams, 

With wither'd fingers as they weave my 
dreams; 

Na 
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heart, 
Tear its fine 
part; 
See how they riot in its pain, 
Snap their - tharp beaks for joy, and pluck 
again ! 
Ah! did I ever tear a he art, 
Infufe one forrow, or one pang impart ? 
Say, Mary, have Trobb’d thy bie if, 
My love, of one fhort moment's seit, 
Or caus’d one joy to ceale? 
Ah no! bat thou rememb’reft well 
The hour, mwhich was rung the 
Cf my ceparted peace ! , 
LIN S 
rom Mrs. CHARLOTTE SmItTH’s Ru- 
RAL WALKs;°on contemplating her 
two Sons, eagerly engaged in their in- 
fantine Sports. 
S WEE Ts ace 0 


9! 


nerves, and pinck at every 


Cai 


Kit 


rr 
au, 


bk jome 
ing | 0 oy 
Ah! revel long i in childhocd’s thoughtlefs 


pliant fpivits, that can 
To follow, fportively, the rolling hoop ; 
‘To watch the flkeping top with gay de- 


marx 


Or, eae! ly pu irfuing pleafire’s call, 

Can find it center’d i the bounding 

Alas ! ‘ th 2. Gay 
like the 


ball ! 

will come, when {ports 

Moft tofe their magic, and their power to 

leale: 

Too fwiftly fled, the r 

Shall yield their fairy-c 
truth ; 

a tho Ww, 

Sees he e da i 

Views varjous fortune { 

Storms for the bold, and : 
‘mild ; 

Beholds already, thofe expreffive eyes 

Beam a fad certainty of future fichs ; 

And dreads each fuffering thole dear brea%s 
may know, 

In their lorg paflage through a world of 
woe ; 


hours of youth 
harms to mournful 


a “totlier’s 


mod 


fend prophe 
i 


ain of hua 


tic Fehe 


wk an iifs 
for each lov 


inguilh, “ r the 


* Dr. Kipp’s was editor of the new B 
the belt lives in that colleftion. 

+ His Life of captain Cook in that wor 

t Ona meds lof the 


river god, and figures ‘out his de 
captain Cook as a circumnavigat 


tor. 


k, fit publi 
cy fr 

> emperor Nero’s, deci ~~ hy Mir. Adc hifon, in his a 
Naples to Rome, the figure of Neptune holds 


sminien over the ieas. 


graphia Britannica, 
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See, how the vultures rend yon bleeding 


Perchance pradeftin’d evéry pang te prove, 

That treacherous friends wfhét, or faith- 
le fs lo ve 5 

For ah! how.few have found exiftence 
fw eet, 


Where Grief is: furey and Happinefs. de- 


ceit | 


ELEGY 
On the Death of the late Reverend 


ANDREW K1ppis, D.D. F.R.S. 


SCA RCE clos*d the grave where gentle 
Stennett Hes, 

Ere learned [ippis ‘felt our gen’ral doom : 

Cheermg s the thong ght—the {pirit never dics ; 

And Waeetiie »phs o'er the gloomy tomb ! ‘ 


Religion, Virtue, ftiil.to Kippis dear, 

On’ earth their value well he knew to prize ; 

They, join’d with Science, taught him bow 
to fleer 

His bark rich-freighted fafely to the skies. 

To point out Britith worth Aish oneft hoaf, 

And modeft merit to the world di! {play ; 

For this he fail’d round Science’ letter’d 

coaft, 

And bros ne th’ 

day *, 


of in Neptune’s 

fhould ftand, 

With brows ferene that mark a fearlefs 
foul, 

A globe and colphin f 
hand, 

While at his feet obedient billows roll. 


ingenuous Plutarch of hs 


Foremo fane brave Coo! 4 


grafp'd in eit! 


No fane, no marble buft, brave Cook re- 
gq Jives 5 
Safe in cur Kippis’ 


page his fame fhall live: 
‘There 


glow the Hero’s and the Patriox’s 
fires ; 
Such is the meed his matchlefs pen cou'd 
give ! 


Cooper |, for wily politics renown"d, 

Had aéted Jong a ftatetman’s Proteus-part ; 
e winding clue dif cermng Kippis meen id, 
Traced all his doublings, ‘and exp. sd} his 


art. 


r) 
sik 


and author of {cme 
fhed feparately in 40. 

rom 
1 dolpiin, which diftinguifhes him as a 
The gicle “here: alludes e 


J Anthony Afhley Cooper, the firl ewl of Shaftfbury. 
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His pen no § faultlefs monfter* ever drew ; 

Each fhade of chiaigéter ‘he could com- 
mand ; 

On Crichron’s ‘life new. lights he fkilful 
threw, “ii a, 

Ex a wile portrait, vamp‘d by Flatt’ry’s 
hand *. 


Frequent I've met him mid a focial band,” 


And. mark'd -his_ maanes with impartial Farewell. d 
‘ar , 


eyes 3 
He bit to Vice fevere, to error bland, 
Chterful, convivial, temperate, and wife. 


233 
Fain would my verfe to future times con- 


.! vey . . 
A faithful likenefs of this 
sc oyouth’s , 
With claflic flow’rs he grac’d rough Learns 
ing’s way, , 
That led to Vi:tue thro” the porch of 
Truth +. 


friend to 


ae 

ear honour’d fhade, adieu! 
adieu! as Ts 

Pleas’d thall the Mufe thy various worth 
proclaim, 


With fond attention‘on his.Jore I've hung, . Thy fair example. con‘tant keep in view, 


Aad oft rich knowledge from. his converfe:! 


gaia’d,. é glt9 

Still Truth and Candour would dire& his 
tongue 5. >» ¢ 

Courteous; to all—yet was his love un- 
feign’d. y 


And graft her laurel on thy deathlefs 
fame ! 


Hackney, 
O&. 20, 1795. 


W. T. 


Ujeful and Salutary Hints for the Recutation of Persons, whom 


Duty.or 


Sir, ‘ ' 
T H AT the climate of the Weft Indies 
is particularly -unfriéndly to the coh- 
ilitutions of Europeans, is a fagt tvo \p- 
tortious to be difputed » and that it is .eén- 
dered ftill ‘more {fo by the imprudcace and 
mifconduct of thofe, who may‘be refident 
there, no one’ can deny. It‘ becomes, 
therefore; an act of the highefi | 
in'thofe who have been expoltd to the 
danger, to point out to others, by what 


means they have ‘efchped “it, and retained” 
the perfe&t poffeffion of both life and 


health. 
The author of the following obfetva- 


tious was fentout,.as.a ferjeant in the-17th) 


regiment, to the Weft Indies, in the year 
1780, with a body of between fix or feyen 
hundred troops. ' On their arrival in’ the 
iflands, they found a dreadful epidemic 
ficknets raging in’ every “quarter. , To 
guard againft the dangers that ‘awaited 
them, required no: little prudence and cir- 
cumfpection. The writer of this; ‘pro- 
poled, therefore, to five others of his coun- 
irymen, to mefs together, and to obferve 
the ftricteft regularity for their common 
fatety, 

They found that Europeans, in general, 
regardiefs of confequences, eat their talred 
provifions in too large quantities, and in a 
itate too ill prepared for thofe unaccuftom- 
ed to the climate, in which they then lived. 
The cominon mode of dretfing their meat, 


* See the Adventurer, No. 81. 


vanity 


Bufinefi may call ta the Weft Indies: 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. . 


they: obferved, was by broiling: this, at 
the fame time that it rendered it more 
difficult of digeftion, and lefs “nutritive, 
o¢tafioned an almott inceffant thirft. To 
allay this, they drank immoderately of, 
what they term, in the ifland, Ki/ Devil, 
viz. @ mixture of mifchievous new rum, 
and very bad water. ‘Thie produced fe- 
vers, fluxes, and other dfeales, pecul:ar to 
the country. Whereas, the writer of this, 
and-his little fociety, confiiting of fix per- 
fons, always boiled their meat, atier hav- 
ing fir thoroughly fozked it, to extract 
the falt ; by which means it-was rendered 
much milder, more eatily digeited, and tar 
more nouwifhing. They allo invariably 
made it a rule to eat daily a proportionable 
quantity of vegetables; and, when they 
could not procure a fufficient fupply of 
vegetables, they eat plennfully of good 
peaie foup. By a careful attention to 
thefe particulars; and by obf:rving the 
moft rigid temperature and: fobre:y, he 
and his little party enjoyed a ftate of unin- 
terruped health while m_ the iflands, and 
retiroed home perfectly well; by a “con- 
trary imprudent mode of lite, of the whole 
number, viz. between fix or feven hundzed 
that went out, not more than erghty re- 
turned alive to their native country. 
Iam, &c. 
HuMANITAS, 

Birmingham, O&t. 19. 


t He was, for fome years, Tutor to the Academy under the trot o 
Cowards, efq. at Hoxton, and afterward Tutor of New College, Hackney. 


Nn2 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


The London Gazette, Saturday, Oétober 2. 
Admiralty Office, O&ober 2. 


Copy of a Letter Som Admiral Hotham, 
to Evan Nepean, Efq. dated Britannia, 
Leghorn Road, Sept. 1, 795. 

Sir, 

HEtewits I have the pleafure to- en- 

clo to you, for ther lordthips in- 
formation, a letter that I received this even- 
ing, by exprefs, from captain Nelfon, of 
his majefty’s fhip the Agamemnon, giftng 
an account of his having proceeded, with 
the thips therein mentioned, to the bays of 

Alaffio and Languelia, places in the neigh- 

bourhood of Vado in the poffelfion of the 


French armies, and of his having cut from. 


thence nine veffels, befide two 
ftroyed. 

His officer-like conduét upon this, and, 
mdeed, upon every occafion where his fer- 
vices are Called forth, refle&ts upon him 
the higheft credit. Iam, fir, &c. 

W. Hormam. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain H. Nelfon, 
to Admiral Hotham, dated Agamem- 
non, Vado Bay, Aug. 27, 1795. 

Sir, ( 

Having received information from gene- 
ral De Vins, that a convoy of provifions 
and ammunition was arrived at Alaffio, 2 
place in the pofleffion of the French army, 
I yefterday proceeded, wirh the thips named 
ia the margin, [Inconftant, Meleager, 
Southampton, Tartar, Ariadne, and Spee- 
dy] tothat place, wheie, within-an hour, 
we took the veffels ; there was but a very 
feeble oppofition from fome of the enemy's 
cavalry, who fired on our boats whem 
boarding the veffels near the fhore, but I 
have the pleafure to fay, no.man was killed 
or wounded. Theenetny had 2000 horle 
and foot foldiers inthe town, which pre- 
vented my landing and deftreying their 
magazines of prov fions and ammunition. 

1 tent captam Fremantle, of the Incon- 
ftant, with the Tartar, to Languelia, a 
sown on the weft fide of the bay of A‘affio, 
where he executed my orders.in a molt of 
ficer-like manner; and I am indebted te 
every Captain and officer in the (quacron 
for their a€tivity, but moft particularly. fo 
to lieutenant George Andiews, firtt licute- 
nant of the Agamemnon, who, by his 
fpirited and officer-I:ke condu®y faved the- 
Fiench corvette trom go'ng on fhore. 

Lam, fir, &c. 
Horatio Nason, 


at he de- 


Admiralty-office, O&tober 3. 
Extraét of a Letter from Rear-admiral 
Harvey, dated Prince of Wales, off 
Belleife, September 27, 2795, to Evan 
Nepean, Efq. 


You will be pleafed to inform their 
lordfhips, that the Minotaur and Poscu- 
pine, yefterday auning re-captured the 
Walfingham packet, from Falmouth to 
Lifbon. She had been taken the 33th init. 
by L*infolent, corvette brigg, of eighteen 
guns and ninety men, who very narrowly 
efcaped being taken ow the recapture of the 
packet, but got into L’Orient when jut 
within: reach of gun fhot of our hips. 





"Fhe Landon Gazette, O&ober 6. 
Admiralty-office, OStober 2. 
Extraést of a Letter fiom Vice-admiral 
Kingfmill, to Evan Nepean, Efg. dated 
on Board L’Engageante, in Cork Har- 

bour, the 2 sft of Septembes, 1795. 


His. majefty’s thip Seahorfe is juft re+ 
turned from her cruife. Captain Peyton 
informs me, that on the 29th of Augutt, 
the {quadron fell in with two hips and a 
bsig. ‘The Seahorfe took one thip, which 
proves to be a Dutch Eaft India thip» 
called the Cromhout ;, the Diana took the 
other fhip, a South Whaler, laden with 
oil and. coffee, called the Herftilder ; and 
that the Unicorn parted in ehale of the 
Comet brig of war. 


Extra& of a Letter for the fame, dated the 
28throf September. 

His. majefly’s thip the Unicorn, arrived 
here yelterday, with her prize the Comet 
Dutch floop of war, mounting eighteen 
Englith nine-pounders. I have examined 
the latter clofely, and think fhe is the com- 
pleteft veffel of her clafs that I ever heard 
of,, and even exceeds.the opinion given me 
of her by the inclofed. letter from caprain 
Williams. Lam, &c. 

R. KinGsMILL. 


Extra& of a Letter from Captain Williams, 
to Vice-adininal Kingfmill, dated Uni- 
corn, at Sea, the sth of Sept. 1795. 

Sir, 

T bez leave te inform you, that, on the 
23h ult. when cruifing, in conjunétion 
with his majefty’s fhips Diana and Sea- 
horfe, in lat, 61 deg, 18 min, long. @ deg» 
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a7 min. the fignal was made by captain 
Faulknor, of his mite thip onan 
under my command, to part c ny an 
chafe, NNE after a bole, hoe ted ee 
failed and feparated fram two fhips, which 
the {quadron were then in purfuit of. After 
a chafe of thirteen hours, I was fo fortu- 
nate as, to come with her, and, when 
the had difcharged her guns and &ruck her 
colours, ta take po’ m of her. She 
proves to be the Comet, a Dutch floop of 
war, mounting 18 nine-pounders, com- 
manded by mynheer Claris, captain-licute- 
nant, from the Cape of Good Hope, bound 
tothe Texel. The Comet is a renvark- 
ably “4 — only four years old, fails 
extremely well, and is in e refpect well 
<aiedneak for his maj oy tatan. I 
have the honeur to be, fir, &&c. 
THomas WILLIAMS. 


Dimenfions of the Comet, being Copper- 
Relea aiid coppered. 

Length of gun-deck, 102 feet 7 inches ; 
length of keel, 95 feet 10 inches ; breadth 
of beam, 29 feet g inches. Height between 
decks, 6 feet 3 and carries nine menths 
water and provifions for 110 men, 





The London Gazette, O&tober 20. 
Admiralty-office, O€tober 20. 

His Majeity’s Ship Fortitude, October 12, 
Cape Finifterre, by Account, bearing 
Eait about 16 or 17 leagues. 

Sir, 

Be pleafed to acquaint my lords com- 
miflioners of the admiralty, I left Gibraltar 
bay, the 24th of September, taking the 
firit {pirt of an eafterly wind after my let- 
ter written their lordthips on the 21it of 
the fame month, when the wind was 
wetterly. : 

In coming through the gut in the night, 
his majefty’s thips Argo and Juno, with 
fome of the thips, parted company, and 
I conclude, by ftee:ing more to the north- 
ward than myfelf with the othermen of war 
and body of the convoy, it being sear dufk 
in the evening, before many got out of 
Gibraltar-bay, though the Fortitude was 
under weigh with the much greater part by 
ten, A. M. but, on the whole, their fe- 
paration has turned out a molt fortunate 
circumftance ; for, with great regret, Iam 
to. inform their lordfhips, that cn the 7th 
imftant, Cape St. Vincent, by account, 
bearing § 83, E 48 leagues, the wind N 
by W, ftanding on the larboard tack, I 


difeovered nine fail of the enemy's fhips, 
fix of the line, two of which I judged to 
be of eighty guns, and three large frezates, 
who dire&tly gave chafe to his majefty’s 
fhips under my. command and convoy, un- 
der a prefs of fail. F made every poffible 
difpofition for the better f*cwity of the 
convoy by divers fignals, and which, had 
many of them been punétuaily obeyed, 2 
much greater number would have ef le 
I then formed the line, vith the Beatord, 
Cenfeur, and Fortitude, determined, if 
poffible, to give them battle, and fave as 
many of the convoy as I poffibly could. 

Jutt as the thips under my command had 
formed, the Cenfeur rolled away her fore- 
top maft; by which, hayng only a fn- 
gate’s main malt, fhe was rendered ulelefs, 
The van line of battle hip of the enemy 
then but long gunfhot off, and the reft 
coming faft up, E judged it proper, with 
the general opinion of my officers, comm 
ciding with that of captain Montgomery, 
of the Bedford, to bear up, very 
near together for our mutual fapporty and 
cutting down every part of the fterm fer the 
chafe guos. 1 ordered the Latme frigate 
dire€tly to take the Cenfeur in tow, but, 
from the very heavy fire from the encmy’s 
van fhip, it could not be eff-fted. 

Capriin Gore, who commanded her, 
though in the dif ibled ftate his thip was ia, 
not half manned {and but very hitie pow- 
der) made the moit gallant defence; but 
being overpowered at lait by two fail more: 
of the enemy's line coming up, Tf had the 
mortification to fte him (trike his colours 
about half patt two o'clock. 

The Bedford and Fortitude kept up theis 
mutual fire from thew tteen chafes from all 
the decks ; and ahout one hour afterward 
the enemy hauled thei wind oa different 
tacks, to fire on the convey as they came 
up with them. Jhe thre frigates fiom 
the firtt employed themlelves on that fer- 
vice. 

When I firft made the enemy's force to 
be of fuch magnitude as tu leave no hopes 
of faving the convoy, I difperfed them by 
fignals, and I believe many efcaped; at 
leail fifteen fai) 1am fure did. For further 
puteulars | mult refer their lordthips.to 
captain Tuiner, the beaver of thele dif 
patches, whe, with capiain Haggett, of 
the Lutine, I mut beg leave to recommend 
to their lordfhips as very deferving officers. 

Had the encmy come to clofé aétion with 
the Bedford and myfelf, I 4m well atfured 
every effort would have been ufed by capt. 
Montgomery, his officers and thip’s com- 
piny, and mare fully 10 from the bandiomg 
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fypport he gave me while the firing con- 
tunued, for his majeity’s fervice and our 
mutual fupport. 

My officers and fhip’s company behaved 
with that coolne/$ that generally attends 
Britifh feamen in fuch cafes, and [am fure 
wou'd have fonght ‘the inp to the laft mo- 
ment, had the enemy come up. I flatter 
mylelf every thing was done, firft to fave 
the convoy, and afterward his majefty’s 
fips ; and L hope and trait my conduét in 
this unfortunate befinefs will meet his ma- 
jetiy’s. and their Jordih:ps approbation. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

IT. Tay or. 


Admiralty-office, O&ober 20. 
Extra&t of a Letter from Sir Peter Parker, 


Bart. dated Royal William, at Spithead, 
O&.17, 1795, to Evan Nepean, Esq. 


Sir, : 

Thave the pleafure to acquaint you, for 
the information of their Jordihips, ‘that his 
majelly’s thips and fleop named in the mar- 
gm, [Fortitude, Bedford, Luune, and 
tifiphone floop]} ave arrived at Spithead. 
Lhay: given captain Taylor, of the Forti- 
tude, leave to go to town to give their 
lordthips fuch particulars of the late aétion. 
syith the enemy as they may be delivous of 
Knowing. 


Extra&t of a Letter from Captain Burges, 
to Evan Nepeun, Eiq. dated Argo, off 
~ the Needles, Oft.17, 1795- 


Sir 

You will pleafé to inform my lords com- 
miffioners of the admiralty, of the arrival 
of his majefty’s thip Argo under my cont 
mand, together with the Juno, lord A. 
Beauclerk, and thirty-two fail of the con- 
yov, which left Gibraltar-bay, on Thurf- 
diy, the 24th of September, under the 
Foititude. 








The London Gazette, Oétoler 2¥; 
Admiralty-office, O&tober 24, 1795. 
Extract of a Letter.from Commodore Sir 


J. B. Warren, K. B. to Evan Nepean,, 


Elq. dated La Pomane, Road of Ifle 
Dieu, O&. 17, 1795. 


I BEG you will inform their lordthips, 
that the Aquilon frigate arrived, on the 
4th inftant, from fir James Saumarez, 
with difpatches, and put to fea again, the 
fame day, at eleven o'clock, A. M. onthe 
rth, fhe returned, and informed me, tliat 
there were two fhips of admiral Harveys 
iguadron in chafe of the enemy. * I im- 
mediately gave orders for the Concorde to 
weigh, and doing ‘fo ‘with La’ Pomione, 
leaving five fail of tranfports in the charge 
of lieutenant Bowling, of the Swinger gun 
vefiel, and having cleared the fouth end of 
te ifland, I diicovered. the enemy, with 
the Orion and Thalia in chafe 3; and foon 
after perceived two other fail, which proved 
to be the Melampus and Latona ; the Aqui- 
lon,-who was the heacmoft,’ being within 
gun-fhot of thé enemy, ‘they doubled the 
Baleine Bank, and proceeded up the Per- 
tcus D’Antioché té Rochfort, from whic!i 
it was not poffible to cut them off. I 
hauled to the wind ‘direQity, “and difcovered 
two other fail inthe NW iicering in for the 


* Jand; the whole Quadron chafed, and on 


our neat approach found them to be a line 


of battle thip and a corvette brig ; Iendea-. 


voured to cut them off from the land, and 
aficr feveral fhot had been fired the corvette 
brought-to, and proved to be L’Evielle, 
of eighteen guns, and one hundred men : 
had been out fixty days, in company with 
La Ferte, of’ fifty guns, Le Veriade, 
thirty-fix guns, and a lugger: they have, 
according to their report, taken twelve fail 
of Welt Indiamen, the two recaptures *, 
by this fhip and the Onon, were of the 
number of their prizes. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 


Continued from Page 215. 


O N Monday, Sept. 21, Lackanal, fro 
the board of longitude, and the committee 
of public infiuction, gave notice, that this 
year’s almanac was good for nothing, and 
that a new one muftbe made. The afiro- 
nomers, afiemb!ed for the purpole of af- 

ertaining the precite time at which the fun 


* Kent, of London, and Albion, 


paffes the equino&inal line, have deter- 
mined that this year it paffes the line on the 
23d, and not on the 22d of September ; 
and that, confequently, it is decided that 
the republican year does not begin to- 
morrow, (the 22d) as every body expect- 
el, but the next day 5 and that, of courte, 
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there mutt be a fixth fupplementary day. 
A. new almanac will be fabricated, that 
every body may: be ‘made acquainted with 
the exaét regulation’ of the’ date. 

About this timé, the “carrying of the 
new conttitution into effe&t produced con- 
fequences, which feémed to affume ‘the 
moft menacing afpeét. The convention 
had paffed two decrees, by virtue of whic 
the eleftoral bodies were to proceed to the 
election of two'thirds of the members of 
the convention,’ who were to form the 
council of legiflation under the new con- 
ittution.. Thefe decrees were réprefinied 
to be an arbitrary attempt to perpetuate 
their own authority, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of that very conftitution ; and they 
produced, in courfe, a violent fermenta- 
tion, particularly among the different fec- 
tions of the city of Paris. 

The convention, on the other hand, 
confidered, or .affetted to confider, this ree 
fittance to their mesfures as the work of 
intriguers and°royalilts, whole immediate 
aim. was to effeét a counter-revolution. A 
body of’ the viétorious troops irom the 
frontiers were in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, in order to fupport their author'ty 5 
and even the populace of the fauxbourg of 
St. Antoine, who had but Jately been dif- 
armed, as Terrori/ts, had arms put into 
their hands again, and’ were formed into 
battalions, under the :efpectable name of 
the Patriots of 1789. in the mean time, 
it was announced to the convention, on the 
23d of September, by the committee of 
procés verbaux, that the confitution itfelf, 
with the obnoxtous decrees of the sth and 
13th of Frudtidor, had been accepted by a 
great majority of the ele&tors, in the dif. 
ferent primary aflemblies throughout the 
republic. 

The numbers were thus ftated : 

There are 6,337 primary afiemblies, con- 
taining 95%,226 voters: 

914,800 have acceped the conftitution ; 

41,892 have rejecied it. 

270,338 voters have given their opinion 
on the decrees of the sth and 13th Fiusctt- 
dor 5 

167,757 have adopted them : 

95,373 bave rejected them. 

Upon this, the convention immediately 
pafied the following decree: 

‘The national convention declares in 
the name of the French people, that the 
conttitution has been accepted, and that it 
becomes now the fundamental law of. the 
republic,’ 

This was fucceeded by the following 
decree : 
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The national convention declares, € That 
the decrees of the 5th and 13th Fruétidor, 
accepted by the majority of the primary 
affembiies, are laws of the republic, and the 
electorabatlemblics fhall be required to con- 
form to them.’ 

On the 24:h of September, the furrender 
of Manheim, by capi uiation, on the zoth 
of that month, was anneunced to the con- 


vention, -In confideration of the quict 


pofleflion, thus obtained, of that important 
place, the whole of the palatinate was to 
be confidered as nential. 

On the 25th of September, after a long 
difcutlion concerning the plots faid to be 
in agitation, the convention iflued the fol- 
lowing addrefs and decree : 


To the Citizens of Paris. 
Parifians, 

Will you suffer that a handful of in- 
triguers, of forettallers, of anarchifts, fhould 
precipitate you into the gulph of civil war ? 
Who are thofe men who endeavour to make 
fuch a noife among you ?’ They have been 
but a tew days ip-ak:ng of the fovereignty 
of the people. ‘They have already dif- 
united this city ; they provoked the citizens 
againit each other. ‘They endeavour to 
vilify the government: they tread under 
their fect the will of the nation, and en- 
deavour to prevent the publication of the 
laws. 

© You, who demanded a ftrong govern- 
ment, and who cherifh order, it is under 
your eyes that they dare commit  thefe 
crimes. Ceale liitening to thoie wicked 
men who wifh the ruin of ‘your city, and 
to pillage your property; unite’ with the 
National reprefentation. 

* If the paternal voice of your reprefenta- 
tives fhould not be heard—'f the national 
convention was to perifh by your hands ; 
all France would demand an account of our 
blood. The convention declare and decree, 
that they render the pariiian citizens ree 
fponfibie for the fafety of the reprefenta- 
tives; and in cafe an attempt fhould be 
made againit their perfons, the legiflative 
body and the executive dire@tory  fhall 
unite at Chalons ‘ur Marne. They order 
the republican columns to prepare to march 
in the defence of the national reprefenta- 
tion, as ordered by the law of the s& 
Germinal.’ 

On the 26th of September, the conven- 
tion alfo pafled the' following decree: 


To the Primary ASSEMBLIES. 


€ From the publication of the prefent de- 
cree the prefident and {ecretaries of the pri- 
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mary aflemblies, who fhall put to the 
vote, of fign any relolutions foreign to the 
obje& of their convocation, are declared 
gmil'y of an attuck upon the external fafety 
of the republic, and are liable to be pur- 
fued to punithment. 

* They who prociaim without any of the 
Hid refolutions, are declared guilty of the 
fame offence as thofe who carry them into 
exécution.” 

This decree, however, was diftegarded ; 
and alf the meafures of the refractory fec- 
tions portended the moft determined refitt- 
ance. 

On the sft of O&ober, the cenvention 
decreed, after a long debate, that the 
country of Liege, and the Auftrian Ne- 
thelands, fhould be united to the French 
sepublic. 

On the 3d of O&tober, the members of 
the convention celebrated a foleamn féte, in 
commemoration of the twenty two victims 
of their body, who fell under the decem- 
viral tyranny, in conlequence of the sevo- 
lution of the 31ft of May. 

The fame day, Davnou, in the name of 
the committee of public fafety, prefented a 
report upon the rebellious actions of the 
leaders of the &&lions of Paris. Hecon- 
cled:d the report by propofing a decree by 
which the prima y aflemblies of Paris, that 
had appomted ther eleftors, fhovld be 


commanded to feparate inftantly, and the 
eleftors be forbidden to affemble before the 
period fixed by the decree, under the pe- 
nalty of bemg declared guilty of an attack 
upon the foveieignty of the people. 

All the arrets of the feQions were an- 
nulled ; and the commanders of the armed 


force weie directed not to obey them. No 
refeavches or picfcriptions to be made a- 

inft thofe who have been mifled by the 
aétions, if they return to their duty.— 
‘The decree proposed by the committee was 
patled. 

The convention declared itfelf to be in a 
ftate of permanence. 

At half paft eleven at night, Colombel, 
in the name of the committees of public 
and general fafety, faid, « Your commnittees 
heve taken the neceflary meatures for the 
publication of the law you pafled this morn- 
ang- The report which has been lent to us 
by the fecretzry of the department of Seine, 
will be fufficient to convince you of the re- 
fistance which the fa¢tious oppefe to your 
decrees, Your committees have not ex- 
ceeded their commiffion. They have di- 
rected the reprefentatives who have the 
command of the armed force, to enforce 
chedience to the law. Without doubt, 
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good cin we vnite with thy — 
prople wih for a republic, t i 
not Suffer ae atieten sohe tintin te 
cradle. They will not fuffer the seturn of 
soyalty, to which attempts are made to 
Jead it through the horrors of anarchy.” 

Colombel read the proces verbal drawn 
up by Etienne Dupin, fecretary of the de- 
partment of Seine. The fecretary an- 
nounced that at feven this evening he ap- 
peared with fix dragoons and two trumpet- 
ers on the Place du Theatre Frangois, to 
proclaim the deeree. After the reading of 
the two firft articles, a namerous crowd, 
ruthing from the Theatre Frangois, united 
with the crowd affembled without. Hiffes, 
hootings, and jous words inter- 
ropted the reading of the re&. Several 
perfons affaulted one of the heralds, and 
extinguifhed the flambeau which he held 
in bis hand. We recommenced, faid Du- 
pin, the seading of the articles, which 
were not heard: but the tumult sacreafing, 
we returned the way we came, 

Colembel imvited the convention te ccn- 
firm the decree adopted by the committees. 
The fubftance of the decree was, that the 
deputies with the dire&tion of the 
armed force, fhould fecure the electors af. 
fembled in the place of meeting of the. pri- 
mary aflembly of the Theatre Frangois, 
who hawe refuled to obey the law relative 
to the fhutting up of the primary and elec- 
toral Gamblin {Lal glandigs.)~=The 
convention approved of this. 

At two in the morning, Colombe! ap- 
peared again in the tribune: ‘The elec- 
toral body,” faicd he, ‘did not wait for the 
execution of your decree to feparate. They 
preferred retreat to the danger of refifting 
the national authority ; but your commit- 
tees will not be lefs firm in their duty. 
They will employ all the means neceflary 
to the execution of the laws. The faétious 
without doubt have not renounced the pro- 
ye&t of affembling, not to deliberate upon 
the happinets of the e, but to reftore 
them to the chains of the royal tyranny ; 
they will be clofely purfued. Your com- 
mittees think that it is unneceffary for you to 
prolong your fitting: they therefore pro- 
pofe you to adjourn to nine in the morning.” 
— Adopted. 

On the permanent fitting of the night of 
Sunday, the 4th of Oétober, Daunov, 
from the committees of public welfare, and 
of general fecurity, gave notice, that thefe 
committees were engaged in devifing the 
proper means for confounding the enemies 
of liberty ; in the mean time he propofed 
that the following proclamation fhould be 
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iffued, for the purpofe of repelling the ca- 
jumnious mifreprefentations of the royalifts 
in the fubje& of a decree which had been 
pafled that day : 


The National Convention to the Citizens 
of Paris. 


© After having exhaufted all paternal 
means, the national convention are re- 
folved at laft to put an end to the fcan- 
dalous ftruggle which bas taken place 
between the general will of the people, and 
a handful of royalifts. They will purfue 
the fattious, they will deprive them of 
every fupport; and, in doing this, they 
rely on the affiftance of all true repub- 
licans, citizen-foldiers and foldicr-citizens. 
Malevolence has accufed the convention of 
having invoked the aid of the terrori(ts. 
Virtue can never make a common caule 
with crime: her own native firength is 
fuffic:ently powerful. ~An appeal had been 
made to the patriots of 1789: it was the 
duty of the committees not to render it il- 
dutive, and, therefore, they diftributed arms, 
but only to thofe who had a civic card, to 
thofe who had (worn to defend the perfons 
and property of individuals ; among whom, 
were feveral officers of diftinStion. Some 


Choans had contrived to mingle with them, 
but they were no fooner recognized than 
expelled. General Berrurier having been 


called upon to command them, he was 
admitted by the committees. Friends to 
the laws, defenders of liberty, liften to the 
voice of duty, and as foon as the cry of 
** Aid to the law” fhall be heard, haften 
to join the banners of virtue. At fight of 
you the con{pirators will fly, and foon will 
peace and happinelS be raifed upon the 
ruins of faction.” 

This proclamation was teceived with 
the loudeft applaufe, and being adopted, 
was ordered to be inferted'in the Bulletin. 

On the sth of October, at half paft four 
in the afternoon, the cry of € Io arms, to 
arms !’ was heard around the narional pa- 
lace, and initantly all the military and citi- 
zens who furrounded it ranged themfelves 
in order of bartle. 

The prefident defired the affembly to re- 
main calm, and wait the event in filence. 
The deputies refumed ther places: they 
were few in number. Several of the re- 
prefentatives mixed with the troops which 
were without. 

For the {pace of half an hour, cannon 
and muiquetry were heard firing in differ- 
ent parts, fome round’ the nationa! palace, 
and others in the Rue-Honore, and other 
neighbouring parts ; the cry of ¢ To arms!” 
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was general, and the blood of citizens 
flowed for upward of an hour. ‘Till ten ct 
night the cannon and mufqueis kept firing 
the church of St. Roch was forced, and then 
the Palais d’Egalité; the gates were burft 
open by cannon. 

Great agitation prevailed in the affem- 
bly, and a confufed murmur was head fot 
fome time; at lait filence was obtsined, 
which was only interrupted by the noi‘e of 
the cannon. A voice at laft, defired that 
the officers of health, who might be mem- 
bers of the convention, would affilt in 
dreffing the wounded, which they imme- 
diately did. 

A member called out, ¢ The rebels are 
repulied,” and the cry of Vive la Repub- 
Yique! was heard. 

At fix o'clock, the firing diminifhed, 
and Merlin de Douay mounted the tribune, 
fo much agtared that he could hardly 
fpeak ; at laft he taid, * Citizens, T come 
to announce to you the fucce’s of the de- 
fenders of the republic. I am grieved to 
have to fay, that French blood has been 
fpilt ; but the friends of the country have 
not to reproach themfelves with having be- 
gun the battle: the general in chief had 

eceived from your committee the pofitive 
orders not to begin the attack, to remain 
on the defenfive, and even to avoid provo- 
cation as much as poflible. The action 
was began by treachery. “Several rebels, 
one of whom carried a flag, advanced to- 
ward the cemmittee of ‘public fafety in the 
feStion of |a pol.ce, where they lad down 
their arms, and their colours, and embracid 
the captain of the conventional grena tiers, 
crying Vive la Republique! Vive la Coa- 
vention ! At the fame imitant, f»me muf- 
quets were fired by the rebels, which 
wounded feveral ioldiers, and then the ac- 
tion began. 

© The general in chief has juft informed 
the committee, that the rebels are every 
where repulfzd, and the’ republic trium- 
phant.’ 

At feven o'clock. the firing ceafed. 

At nine o'clock, Barras appeared at the 
tribune. © You charged me,’ faid he, ‘to 
caufe the national authority to be re‘pected. 
You have been obeyed. The brgands 
have laughed ar your decrees, and blaf- 
phemed the fovereignty of the people. Too 
long thev dared to arm themfelves againtt 
you, but [had prepared the necc Mary means 
to reprefs them; 1, however, forbid the 
foldiers to fire upon them firtt; they at- 
tacked feveral of Gur polts, and then f re- 
pelled force by torce, and tucceeded in re- 
pulling them, as they refuted to difperie or 

° 
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furrender.* [Here applavfes began in the 
tribune; but she affmbly caufed filence to 
geign, by a there was no caufe for 
joy when citizens kill each other.] Barras 
faid, ‘ It was g ief to him to bave fuch a 
recital to make, but that it was neceffary 
to march againft thofé who intended to 
murder the convention, and who faid they 
ought to govern; they wthed to re-efta- 
bhith royalty, but ‘hey did not think, that 
after the; had deftroyed the convention, (if 
they coud have fuc eeded in that) they 
would have had the mais of citizens to have 
fought who have now made them bite the 
duit. I invite the convention to be calm ; 
the victory is ours; the rebels will foon be 
overcome.” 

On the 6th of O&tober, at noon, Barras 
entered, followed by a number of foldie:s ; 
¢ The fovereigns of the fection of Lepel- 
Jetier,’ faid he, ‘are no more.” [ Applaul:.] 
©1 mutt obferve to the convention, that 
there is not much gicry in overcoming fel- 
Jows who would not ftand to their arms: 
they would not wa'itfor us. They, their 
chiefs, their ftaff, all ave fled ; their papers 
are fearching at this momen’, and we fhall 
moft likely find their plan of attack. 

In the evening fitting of O&. 6, Louvet 
prefented, in the name of the committees, 
a proclamation addrefled to Frenchmen, on 
the events which had recently taken place. 
It was adopted in the following terms; 


PROCLAMATION. 


© Frenchmen, 

© One of the moft extenfive confpiracies 
to be reco:ded in the annals of the oa 
revolution was on the point of breaking 
out. For a long time the royalilts had 
been arranging ‘hei: plot : ncendiary libcls, 
corrupt manceurves, all the means of flock 
jobbing, and artificial fearity, had been 
employed. They hoped to fubdue the de- 
fenders of the national convention and of 
the country. Not content with fowing 
among the citizens the feeds of war, they 
attempted to introduce divifion among the 
repre‘entatives of the people. They chase 
the period of the primary aflemblies for ihe 
acc. mplifhment of their purpofe. The 
nation already know how far they had 
ufurped the rights, how far they had tried 
the patience of the people and their repre- 
fentat'ves. They could not, however, fuc- 
ceed in weary'ng thmout. The national 
convention, calumniated, torn in pieces, 
proferibed by {ome feftions, fuperior to 

rional outrages, but too indulgent, per- 
ioe, to crimes direéted againft the rights 


of al}, by their decree of the 11th Vende- 
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miaire, granted to fome feétions four days, 
to terminate their elections. It even pro- 
mifed to the agitators pardon for their dif. 
obedience to laws previoutly proclaimed— 
they defpifed its clemency—they provoked 
its juitice. The time granted them for re- 
pentance, they employed to fill up the mea- 
fure of their crimes. On the day of the 
2th, they were inceffantly engaged in 
poling horrible proclamations. They 
oudly called for civ:l warethey took up 
arms in order to carry it on—ard even fixed 
the hour at which they intended to com- 
mence it. Summoned to lay down their 
arms and to obey the Jaws, they refifted, 
A central commiffion was ettablifhed under 
their bayonets, and, as if infatuation had 
feized the wretches they thought themfelves 
fufficiently ftrong to bring forward, for 
their eleftorate, and for the prefidency of 
their commiflion, one of the moft audaci- 
ous writers in favour of royalty, They 
created an army, named generals, and pre- 
pared to renew the dreadful day of the 31/t 
of May. Ther parricidal bands were feen 
to approach in fix different feétions. Some 
atrocious intriguers, as on the 2d of June, 
were employed to deceive a credulous .mul- 
titude. They marched almoft $2,000 
ttrong—they came from all quarters to 
furround the reprefentatives of the people at 
the place of their fittings. A hope was 
yet cherifhed that they would ftop on the 

rink of the precipice. The defenders of 
the convention had exprefs orders to difre- 
gard all commotions, and by all means to 
avoid, at whatever price, any effufion of 
the blood of the citizens; but perfidicus 
foreigners and ferocious emigrants, with 
their worthlefs accomplices, were defirous 
to complete their crimes. They commenced 
with the bafeit ueafon. The perfidious 
troop approached, they lowered their muf- 
quets, lifted their hats, prefenied the co- 
lours of their battalion, and uttered expref- 
fions of fraternity; and at the moment 
when the chief of the fe€tion was proceed- 
ing toembrace the commandant of the pat 
of the infurgents, made two difcharges of 
mufquetry on the folders of hberty, and 
killed twenty-three warriors, An engage- 
ment immediately took piace in several 
quarters. 

‘Frenchmen! Between the conquerors 
of Fleurius, of the rath of July, and of 
the roth of Auguit, on one fide, and the 
fatellities of Louis XVIII, on the other, 
the engagement cauld not be long ; and the 
avenging cannon, whole noile ftul vibrates, 
will teach the brother of the lait of our ty- 
rants, ttationed neat the abbey of Bourg- 
neui, that he in vain expects any effects 
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from thofe movements fo long prepared, 
and that the only paffage, which, in his 
vain hope, he faw open to the gates of the 
convention, is now fhut for ever. 

‘Frenchmen, the national convention 
has been contending for that conftitution, 
which hypocrites embraced, only in order 
to deftroy it; and, as there is no calumny 
fo abfurd, which the fury of the fe€tions 
does not attempt to propagate, they accufed 
us of wifhing to continue in our tunétions 
at the moment when we were within ten 
days of the period of the convocation of 
the legiflative body.—-While we were pro- 
claiming the pardon of injuries, and the 
oblivion of errors, they brought forward 
the charge, that we were defirous to reftore 
the featfold of terror. No, never, never 
fhall the dreadful government of Rober- 
fpierre again weigh down our country. 
Who could have more intereft to oppofe its 
reftoration than we, who ourtfelves were fo 
long its viStims, and who at laft were its 
conquerors! But it is time that a falu- 
tary fear fhould take poffeffion of the hearts 
of the ruffians who had dug under our feet 
the tomb of the republic, and who were 
preparing the dettru&tion of all the friends 
of liberty perfecuted under different pre- 
texts. They thall be punifhed—thofe who 
adopt their proje&ts fhall be repreffed. 
Notwithftanding their efforts, we will here 
maintain the fecurity of perfons and pro- 
perty ; we will once more refcue this great 
commune from the confequences of its own 
fury, and we will compel the enemies of 
its peace to acknowledge, that between all 
= of the republic the mott perfeét equa- 
ity ought to reign. 

‘Frenchmen! the national convention 
will preferve for you the precious depofit 
of your new laws; it is watching over 
your dearett interetts; it recommends to 
you oblivion of an'mofities, but vigilance 
with refpeét to the malevolent; it invites 
you to tranquillity and union.” 

In the fitting of O&ober 8, Letourneur 
de la Manche, in the name of the commit- 
tee of public fafety, afcended the tribune 
—<‘ A great attempt has been made in the 
neighbourhood of Paris; already your 
committees have given you an acccunt of 
the arrival of 200 inhabitants of St. Ger- 
main, with two pieces of cannon, to fuc- 
cour the rebels of Paris. ‘The commune of 
Belleville has hkewife fent two to the feetion 
Lepelletier: the men of Choify-fur-Seine 
marched to fupply the fe€tion of Finifterre 
with others. It behoves us to punith all 
the guilty, and to know the refractory, 
who have authorifed or fan¢tioned this}par- 
ticipation in the rebellion. 
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€ The following is a decree which T am 
charged to prefent to you: the mayo s and 
procureurs of the communes of Bell v:'le, 
St. Germain, and Choify-fur-Seine, fhall 
be ordered to the bar of the convention, to 
give an account of their condu& relative to 
the fuccours fent by the inhabitants of thefe 
communes to the rebels of Paris.’— This 
was paffed. 

In the fitting of O&tober 9, Barras, come 
mandant general of the forces united in 


.Paris, and of the 17th military divifien, af 


cended the tribune. £ Paris,’ faid he, * ig 
at prefent peife@tly tranquil, and fub«iflive 
to the laws. Your committces have dif- 
armed the fe@tions Lepell-tier, and Theatre 
Francois, with the grenadiers and chifleurs 
of the other fe&tions. I have, in confor- 
mity fo your decrees, organized the three 
military councils, which will proceed to 
bufineis to morrow morning. One will 
meet in the feétion Lepelletier ; another in 
that of the Theatre Fiancois, and the third 
in that of la Butte des Moulins. It is at 
the places wh-re the confpirators had dif- 
played the molt audacity that they ought 
to be punifhed.’—Applaués. 

In the fitting of October 10, Barras ane 
nounced that calin was perfectly reftored in 
Paris. He faid, that the officers, fubal- 
terns, and foldiers, who, on the 13th, had 
faved the republic, by faving the national 
reprefentation, demanded to exprefs their 
civic fentiments, through the brave general 
Berruyer, who in the action with the rebels, 
had a horfe killed under him, and fought 
with the greateft gallantry —They were ad~ 
mitted amid the warmeit plaudits. 

On the rith, the fe&ions of Puris were 
decreed to be clofed. 

On the rath, Barras made a report con- 
cerning the tranquillity which reigned in 
Paris. 

Decreed that three councils of war fhould 
be eftablifhed in Paris. 

Merlin de Douay made a report of the 
proceedings of the r1th, 12th, and 13th 
Vendemiaire, by which it appeared the iec- 
tion of Leprlletier, Butte des Moulins, 
Contrat Social, Theatre Francois, Lux- 
embourg, Poiffonne:re, Brutus, Temple, 
and others, were in open rebellion againtt 
the convention ; but that the forces em- 
ployed againtt them had fucceeded in over- 
coming them. 

In the fitting of O&ober 13, it was de~ 
creed to tran{port Barrere. 

In the fitting of ORo'er 14, Jofeph Le 
Bonn {was ordered to be executed. The 
prefident and fecretary of the fection of the 
Theatve Francois were ordered to be put te 
death. 

Oo2 
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SEPTEMBER 30. 
Y EsTERDay, Mr. alderman Curtis was 
| eleéted lord mayor for the year en- 
fuing. 
OCTOBER 1. 

On Saturday afternoon, about four o° 
élock, the new iron bridge over the river 
Team at Stamford in Worcelterfhire, fud- 
denly gave way, completely acrofs the cen- 
tre of the arch, and the whole of this ele- 
gant ftraéiure was inftantly immerfed in 
the flood! ‘The bridge had been made paf- 
fable, and only wanted the finifhing of the 
file rails toward its completion; but no 
carriage had yet paffed over it. The peo- 
ple employed had not left their work above 
an hour, and were at an adjoining public 
houfe receiving their wages, when the a- 
Tarm was given. 

The {pan of this bridge was about nine- 
ty feet; and the misfortune is generally 
imputed to the flightnefs of the ion werk, 
Which was feveral tons lighter than the ce- 
Iebrated bridge at Colebrook Dale. The 
mafon work remains uninjured. 

OCTOBER 17. 

On Wednefday an order was figned by 
the king in eouncil, ttating, § that infor- 
mation having been received that a malig- 
nant and epidemic fever, in the nature of 
a plague, now prevai's in the city of New 
York, and in the town of Norfolk in Vir- 
rinia, in the United States of America, 
his majetty, by the advice of his privy 
evunci!, with a view to prevent the infec- 
tion from b-ing brought into this king- 
dom, deems it expedient to order, that all 
fhips, perfons, goods, and merchandizes 
that are now asrived, or fhall hereafier ar- 
rive, in any of the ports of this kingdom, 
or the ifles of Guernfey, Jerfey, &c. from 
the faid ports of New York and Norfolk 
in Virginia, fhall perform quarantine for 
14 days, according to the laws in that cale 
provided.’ 

OCTOBER 29. 


This Day, his Majefty went to the 
Houte of Peers, and made the following 
Speech from the Throne : 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

TT is a great fatisfaGtion to me to re- 
fle, that, notwithftanding the many events 
unfavourable to the cemmon caufe, the 
p off & refulting fiom the general fituation 
of affairs has, in many important refpects, 
been materially improved in the courfe of 
the prefent year. 

In lraly, the threatened invafion of ‘the 
French lias been prevented ; and ihey have 


been driven back from a confiderable pari 
of the line of coaft which they had occu- 
pied :—There is alfo reafon to hope that the 
recent operations of the Au(trian armies 
have checked the progrefs which they had 
made on the fide of Germany, and fruf- 
trated the offenfive projets which they were 
purfuing in that quarter. 

The fucceffes whiclr have attended their 
military operations in other parts of the 
campaign, ard the advantages which they 
have derived from the conciufion of fepa~ 
rate treaties with fome of the powers who 
were engaged in the war, are far from 
compentating the evils which they experi- 
ence from its continuance. The deftruction 
of their commerce, the diminution of their 
maritime power, and the unparalleled em- 
barrafiment and diftrefs of their interna! 
fituation, have produced the impreffion 
which was naturally to be expected ; and 
a general fenfe appears to prevail through- 
out France, that the only relief from the. 
increafing preffure of thefe difficulties mutt 
arife from the reftoration of peace, and the 
eftablifhment of fome fettled fyftem of go- 
vernment. 

The diftra&tion and anarchy which have 
fo long prevailed in that country, have led 
to a crifis, of which it is as yet impoffible 
to forefee the iffue; but which mutt, in 
all human puobability, produce conf- 
quences highly important to the interefts of 
Europe.—Should this ciifis terminate in 
any order of things compatible with the 
tranquillity of other countries, and afford- 
ing a reafonable expeétation of fecurity and 
permanence in any treaty which might be 
concluded, the appearance of a difpofition 
to negociate for general peace on juft and 
fuitable terms will not fail to be met, on 
my part, with an earneft defive to give it 
the tulleit and fpeedieft effe&. But I am 
perfuaded you will agree with me, that 
nothing is fo likely to enfure and accele- 
rate this defireable end, as to fhew that we 
are prepared for either alternative, and are 
determined to profecote the war with the 
vtmoft energy and vigour, until we have 
the means of concluding, in conjunétion 
with our allies, fuch a peace as the joftice 
of our caufe and the fituation of the enemy 
may entitle us to expect. 

With this view I am continuing to 
make the greate(t exertions for maintain- 
ing and improving our naval fuperiority, 
and for carrying on active and vigorous 
operations in the Weft Indes, in order to 
ficure and extend the advantages which 
we have gained in that quarter, and which 
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are fo nearly conneéted with our commer- 
cial refources and maritime ttrength. 

I rely with full confidence on the conti- 
nuance of your firm and zealous fupport, 
on the uniform bravery of my fleets and 
armies, and on the fortitude, perfeverance, 
and public fpirit of all ranks of my people. 

The aéts of hoftility committed by the 
United Provinces, under the influence and 
control of France, have obliged me to treat 
them as in a ftate of war with this coun- 
ty. 

The fleet which I have employed in the 
North Seas has received the moit cordial 
and aétive affittance from the naval force 
furnithed by the emprefs of Ruffia, and 
has been enabled effectually to check the 
operations of the enemy in that quarter. 

I have concluded engagements of defen- 
five alliance with the two Imperial courts ; 
and the ratifications of the treaty of com- 
merce with the United States of America, 
which { announced to you lait year, have 
now been exchanged. —I have direéted co- 
pies of thefe treaties to be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

It is matter of deep concern to me, tiat 
the exigencies of the public fervice will re- 
quire further additions to the heavy bur- 
dens which have been unavoidably impofed 
on my people.—I trult that thew preflure 
will, in fome degree, be alleviated by the 
flourifhing ftate of our commerce and ma- 
nufaStures, and that our expences, though 
neceflarily great in their amvuunt, will, un- 
der the aétual circumftances of the war, 
admit of confiderable diminution in com. 
pirifon with thofe of the prefent year. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

T have obterved fer fome time paft with 
the greateit anxiety the very high price of 
grain, and that anxiety is increafed by the 
apprehenfion that the produce of the wheat 
harveft in the prefent year may not have 
been fuch as effectually to relieve my peo- 
ple from the difficulves with which they 
have had to contend. ‘The fp'rit of order 
and fubmilfion to the Jaws which, with 
very few exceptions, has manifefted itfelf 
under this fevere preflure, wi!l, Lam fure, 
be felt by you as an acditional incentive to 
apply yourfelves with the utmott diligence 
to the confideration of {uch meafures as 
may tend to alleviate the prefint diftre(s, 
and to prevent, as far as polfible, the re- 
newal of fimilar einbarraflmen's in future. 
Nothing has been omitted on my part that 
appeared likely to contitbute to this end ; 
and you may be allured of my hearty con- 
currence in whatever regulations the wif 
dom of parliament may adopt, on a-fub- 
ject fo peculiarly intercit.ng io my people, 
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whofe welfare will ever be the objet near- 
eft my heart. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin, O&. 20. Sometime in the 
courfe of laft month, the appearances of a 
gold mine were difcovered in the mountains 
of the county of Wicklow. Confiderable 
quantities of gold having been found in @ 
ftream and adjacent bog, the couniry peo- 
ple were all in fearch of it, and were fo 
fuccefsful, that the place obtained the name 
of Little Peru. This mine, otherwife called 
Crogham Mountain, was taken pofleifion 
of on Thurfday lait, on behalf of his ma- 
jefty. Major Biowne, of the royal engi- 
neets, attended by Mr. Coates, port fur- 
veyor of Wicklow, matched two com- 
panies of the Kildare militia from the. bare 
rack of Arklow, toward the place where 
the gold is got; but, with great judg- 
ment and propriety, on confulting with 
that activeand {pnited magittrate, Thomas 
King, efq. it wis judged proper to fend a 
conitable before them to read a proclamae 
tion, and advife the crowd to difperfe and 
Jeave the ground. In an hour afterward 
the major, accompanied by Mr. Kins, 
My. JHayes, fub. fheriff (who readily ate 
tended) and Mr. Coates, marched the 
army (about fixiy-eight men rank and file) 
to the place, where the crowd iminediately, 
without riot or refiltance, difperled. ‘ 

Bik YT H. 
HE confort of prince Louis, fecond 
fon of his Pruflian majetty, 4 prince. 
MARRIAGES. 
Harles Duncombe, efq. eldett fon of 
C. Slingfhhy Duncombe, eig. M. P. 
to lady Charlotte Legge, only daughter of 
the earl of Dartinouih. eo 

Ed.inund Wigley, eiq. M.P. to mig 
Meyfey, only daughter and heirefs of 

Sharles Watkins Meyity, efq. of Shaken- 
hurit, Worcetterfhie. 

Pev. Herbeit Crolt, to mils Lewis, fitter 
of the counte!s of Dylert. 

Vitcourt Dungarvon, fon of the earl o 
Cork and Orrery, to the hon. Tisbella” 
Henvietia Poyntz, one of the miids of ha- 
nour to her maieity, and daughter of W. 
Poyntz, efy. of Midgham houfe, Berks. 

DEA T & &. 
LAY Dunbar, dowager of Hemprigs. 
Mary dowazer lady Napier, relict of 
Francis lord Napier, of Merchtton. 

Hon. Mrs. Home, reiict of the hon. 
George Home. 

Mr. Robert Bakewell, the celebrated 
breeder of fheep, at Datchicy, in Leiccilere 
thire, 

Rey. Andrew 
and S. A. 


Nippis, D. D, F. R. 3. 
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Han. Charlotte Clive, fifter to lord 
Clive. 

Mr. William Horfley, of Turnham 
Green. 


PROMOTIONS, 
Rove George, Ambrofe Serle, John 
Schank, and William Aibany Ot- 
way, efqrs. captains in the navy, and 
John Marth, efqg.—Commiffioners for the 
tran‘pert fervice, and for prifoners of war. 

Robert vifcount Leitrim—Earl of Lei- 
tiim, in the county of Leitrim. 

Charles lord Lucan—Earl of Lucan of 
Caitlebar, in the county of Mayo. 

Robert Jord Londonderry Vifcount 
Caftlereagh, of Caftlereagh, in the county 
of Down. 

Lawrence Harman, lord Oxmantown— 
Vifcount Oxmantown, in the county of 
Doblin. 

John lord O'Neill —Vifcount ONeill, of 
Shane Cafile, in the county of Antrim. 

Francis lord Bandon—Vifcount Bandon 
of Bandonbridg, in the county of Cork. 

Mrs. Ann Wolfe, wife of the right 
hon. Arthur Wolfe—Baronefs Kilwarden, 
of Kilteel, in the county of Kildare. 

Right hon. Richard Longfield—Baron 
Longusville of Longueville, in the county 
of Cork. 

Sir Ralph Payne, bart. K. B —Baron 
Lavingion, of Lavington, in Iveland. 

Thomas Boothhy Parkyns, efq.—Baron 
Radcliffe of Radcliffe, in Ireland. 

Alexander baron Leughborouchy lord 
chancellor of Great Britain—Baron Lough- 
borough, of Loughborough, im the county 
of Surry, with remainder to fir James St. 
Claw Erikine, bart. and to his brother 
John Erikine, efq. 

James Bland Burges, efy. under fecre- 
tary of ftate for foreign aitaurs-—a baronet. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
SEPTEMBER 30. 
Ohn Coates the younger, of Coventry, 
J tallow-chandier. 
OCTOBER 2, 
James Farlow, of Bromfgrove, in 
Worcefterfhire, ftationer. 
William Welterman, of Bermondfey- 
treet, Southward, plumber. 
John Boufher, of Cortham, in Wilts, 
butcher. 
Jofeph Taylor, of Manchefter, machine- 
maker. 
Richard Blanc, of Stockport, Chefter, 
cotton-manuladclurer. 
Thomas Scott, of Shakfpeare’s Walk, 
Shadweli, broker, 
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Richard Jefton Cafe, of Northumber. 
land-ftreet, Strand, wine-merchant. 
Henry Webb, of Little College-ftreet, 
Weftminfter, carpenter. 
OcToBER 6. 
Richard Jefton Cafe, of Northumber. 
land-ftreet, Strand, wine-merchant. 
Jofeph Mullett, of Cerne Abbas, in 
Dorfetthire, dealer, 
Edward Haigh, of Halifax, in York. 
fhire, merchant. 
OCTOBER 10. 
Jofeph Biddle, of Ether, in Surry, 
mealman. 
John Pomier, of Berners-ftreet, Mid- 
dlefex, jeweller. 
Thomas Bodman, of Eaft-lane, Ro- 
therhithe, in Surry, boat-builder. 
Matthew Knight, of Gun-dock, Wap- 
ping, failmaker. 
Mark Hefp, of St. Maurice, in York- 
fhire, coal-merchant. 
Robert Hill, and Chriftopher Goodman, 
of Old Change, London, _ sy sce 
OCTOBER 13. 
Arnall Cooper Faverman, of Loddon, 
in Norfolk, tanner. 
Iffac Poitlethwaite, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in Warwickhhire, currier. 
Welby King the younger, and Samuel 
Cooper the younger, of Leicefter, victual- 
Jers. 
William Cave, of Nottingham, per- 
fumer. 
Samuel Shepherd, of Penrith, in Cum- 
berjand, mercer. 
james Everard, of the Land of Promife, 
Hoxton, victualler. 
OcToBER 17. 
Thomas O'Reilly, of Portfmouth Point, 
in Hants, woollen-draper. 
William Butlin, ot Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
grocer. 
William Hayes, of Gainfborough, in 
Lincolathive, mercer. 
OGTOBRR 20. 
George Hann, of Tintenhall, in So- 
merietflire, innholder. 
James Benttead, of Morehall, in Hert- 
fordfhire, horfe-dealer. 
Alexander Richards, of Brewer-ftreet, 
Golden-fquare, carpenter. 
George Bibby, of Pool, in Montgo- 
merythiie, grocer. 
Edward Haliey Bocket, of Buckler 
fbury, linen diaper. 
William Stevens the elder, of Briftol, 
glais-maker. 
OCTOBER 24. 
Thomas Froggart, of Cheapfide, man’s 
mercer. 
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Andrew Gallant, of Eaft-Smithfield, 
victualler. 

John Kimpfon, of Sydenham, Kent, 
innholder. 

John Couche, of Exeter, merchant. 

William Jolley, of Fleet-itreet, haber- 
dafher, 

OCTOBER 27. 

William Robinfon the younger, of 
Kirby Moor Side, in Yorkshire, {pirit- 
merchant. 

Nathaniel Taylor, of Hythe, in Hants, 


fhopkeeper. 

John Foulis, of Great Surry-ftreet, 
Blackfriarseroad, cheefemonger. 

John Parker, of Chancery-lane, dealer 
in {pirits. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


S MY T H's Defeription of the Jail Dif- 
temper at Winchelter in 1780, 8vo. 


5S- . ’ 
Oufeley’s Perfian Mifcellanies, gto. 11. 


$e 
. New Svftem of Mercantile Calculation, 
by Arbiter Nom ers, gto. 11. 15s. 

Dialogues between a Pupil of the lae 
John Hunter and Jeffe Foot, 8vo. 3s. 
fewed. 

Tranfactions of the Society of Aris, &c. 
vol. 13, 68. boards. 

Herdman’s Effay on Animal Life, 8vo. 
gs. 6d. fewed. 

Sketch of the Caufes of the Advance 
and Decline of Nations, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. . 

Poems, containing John the Baptift, &c. 
32mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Jemima, 2 vol. s2mo. 7s. 

Waldeck Abbey, 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Jones’ Memoirs of Dr. Horne, 8vo. 6s. 

Hamilton’s S:lect Cafes in Midwifery, 
with Remarks, 8vo: 38 6c. fewed. 

Firtt Love, a Com-dy, 25. 

Fourcroy’s Philotophy of Chymiftry, 
Svo. 3s. 6d. fewed, 

Fordyce’s Diffeytation on a Tertian In- 
termittent, 3s. 

Bell’s Ditcourfes on the Nature and Cure 
of Wounds, large 8vo. gs. 

Wieland’s Dialogues of the Gods, 8vo. 
38. 6d. lewed. 

Biographical Sketches of thirty-nine emi- 
nent Per ons, 8vo. 7s. 

Royal Tour, and Weymouth Amufe- 
ments, by P. Pindar, 3s. 

Waditrom’s Effay on Colonization, gto. 
tl, 155. 

Houle of Tynian, 4 vol. r2mo. 14s. 

Audley Fortefque, 2 vol. samo. 75. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
Oftober 1-5 1795. 


By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eigh: Buthe s. 


INLAND COUNTIES, 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. & a Ss. de te de 
85 ©)33 25 30 
82 0134 «8125 
Hertford * $1 3134 25 
Bedford *@ 33 22 
Huntingdon 84 32 22 
Northampton 79 24 
Rutland 85 23 
Le:cefter 70 22 
N. ttingham 80 22 
Derby 77 24 
Stafford 75 25 
Salop 73 23 
Hi reford 66 22 
Worcelter oz 25 
Warwick 77 23 
Wilts go 23 
Berks 91 26 
Oxford 3g 20 
Bucks 34 an 
Brecon 63 9 
Montgomery ye 19 
Radaor 67 


MARITIME 


Eflex St 
Kent oe 
Sutlex 74 
Suoffotk j 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

York 

Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weft mortand 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Angleiea 
Carnarvon 
Merroneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Giamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 

Cornwall 

Doriet 

Hants 


Midélefex 
Surry 
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Peck Loaf, 48. 1d6 
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